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Our new menthol 
is a lemon. 


20 FILTER 
CIGARETTES 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, it tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST, 
the one and only lemon 
menthol. 

Twist 

Lemon Menthol 100’s 


18 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






You take care of today 
We’ll take care of tomorrow 


Life isn’t always pets and playtime. That’s why our agents plan a program for you to meet life: 
education for your children, retirement, a sudden emergency. All with day-to-day protection for your family. 
For the insurance plan that best fits your needs, remember our name. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
A name to remember. 
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At the invitation of United States Steel, 


I.W Abel tells how America 


“If we adopt 

a dorit-give-a-damn attitude, 
we risk becoming 
a second-class 
economic power” 

l.W. Abel, President, 

United Steelworkers of America. 

If 


so good for so long that we’ve become 
wasteful and inefficient. So wasteful that, 
incredibly enough, many firms nowadays 
actually expect to scrap 20% of what they 
produce! 

Let me be blunt: I believe we are 
standing at a pivotal point in our history. 
If we adopt a don’t-give-a-damn attitude, 
we risk becoming a second-class economic 
power. 

How can we improve? In these ways: 

B y steppin g up the efficiency of each 
worker . Does this mean work speedups, 
job eliminations? Hardly. It does mean 
cutting down on excessive absenteeism, 
tardiness, turnover and overtime. It does 
mean improving the morale of workers, 
more effective work incentives — and 
really listening to the man at the work- 
bench. I’ve always believed that all the 
brains in the great American economy 


I call upon every American to enlist 
in the crucial battle to improve our 
lagging productivity. 

Nothing less is at stake than our 
jobs, the prices we pay, the very quality 
of our lives. 

Ominous signs have appeared that 
all is not well. Between 1960 and 1972, 
the average annual productivity rise in 
the U.S. was 3.1%. In comparison, the 
growth rate in a number of foreign 
countries was double, in some cases 
even higher! 

By last year, 18% of all the steel sold 
in this country was being produced 
elsewhere. Statistics are sometimes dull, 
but these leap to life when we think of all 
the businesses that have shrunk, jobs 
gone down the drain and families have 
suffered lower living standards as a result. 

What happened? Things have been 



can become more productive. 


weren’t in the executive suite! 

B v improving our technolo g y and 
really usin g the technolo g y we alread y 
possess . Let’s put our brainpower to work 
to create more efficient manufacturing 
processes and better equipment. But then 
let’s use them. 

Important steps are being taken to 
help solve the problem. For example, the 
steel industry and the United Steel- 
workers of America have established 
joint advisory committees on productivity 
at each plant. This co-operative venture is 
a recognition that workers and employers 
share a common problem. 

Like Oliver Twist, labor has always 
sought “more”— more wages and benefits. 
But labor also knows that to obtain more, 
we must produce more. 

Together we face a great challenge. 
Together, I am confident we will succeed. 


United States Steel, along with other 
steel companies, recently signed a land- 
mark agreement with the United Steel- 
workers of America. In it, labor and 
management guarantee to resolve their 
bargaining issues without an industry- 
wide strike. Continuity of production, of 
course, is basic to a higher rate of 
productivity, and so this agreement is of 
major sign ificance to U.S. Steel as well as 
to its thousands of steel-buying customers. 
United States Steel Corporation, 
600GrantSt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

@ We’re involved. 




Imagine positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar’s. 



The reliable, race-toughened engine of our MGB. 



Rugged transmission and disc brakes like our Triumph’s. 



The same parentage as our Land Rover. 



The tough economy car from British Leyland. 


Because it is comprised of proven com- 
ponents like those in the best of British 
Leyland, the Marina is one of the most 
experienced new economy cars on the 
market today. 

The Marina has cat-like roadability, 
thanks to rack and pinion steering and 
torsion bar suspension, a sports car re- 
sponsiveness with four-speed gearbox 
and front disc brakes, and the reliability 
of the MGB engine, already proven in 


over 2 billion miles of driving. 

What's more, everything comes en- 
closed in Marina's strong steel body 
whose lean, clean lines reflect the English 
appearance of uncluttered good looks. 

Long-lasting good looks that are pro- 
tected by an extensive anti-corrosive 
electroplating process and 64 square feet 
of undersealant for added protection. 

Test drive the new Marina 2-door GT or 
4-door sedan at your Austin MG dealer. 


For his name and for information about 
overseas delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. The calls are 
toll free, of course. 

Austin Marina 

The tough economy car 
from British Leyland 

British Leyland Motors Inc. 

Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
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Next week 

A GENERATION GAP the 
width of a football field occurs 
when Alabama, led by old Bear 
Bryant, meets Tennessee and 
young Bill Battle. Middle- 
aged John Underwood reports. 

CENTERS OF ATTENTION are 
Wilt Chamberlain, who is mak- 
ing like a coach at San Diego, 
and Bill Russell, who is trying 
to make something of Seattle. 
Pete Carry sizes them up. 

THE JUICE IS LOOSE is what 
the P.A. announcer has been 
bellowing at Buffalo. And with 
good reason, as O. J. Simpson 
flows on and on in pursuit of 
Jim Brown's rushing record. 
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Give the ff ThanMm”bottle 
when words don’t seem to say enough. 


When it’s difficult to express 
your feelings in words, a gift 
of smooth, satisfying 
Johnnie Walker Red Scotch 
can say all you ever 
wanted to say. . . and more. 

This gift has never left 
any giver speechless. 

And the message always comes 
across smooth and clear. 

Say "Johnnie VVaLker Red!’ 
\bu won’t get it 
by just saying"Scotch.” 
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II was in March of 1971 that Giles Tip- 
pette, a reformed rodeo cowboy, found 
one more reason to go right on believ- 
ing that Destiny is the guiding force in 
everyone's life. At the timeTippette had 
just put the finishing touches on The 
Brave Men . a book about rodeos and 
auto racing. The next thing he hoped 
to tackle, so to speak, was college foot- 
ball. Enter Destiny. 

“I was sitting in the bar at the Roy- 
al Coach Inn in Houston one night," 
Tippette says, "wearing faded blue 
jeans and all, like everyone else on the 
rodeo circuit, and the guy seated next 
to me at the bar asked me what I did. I 
told him I was a writer and he asked 
me what did I ride? I told him I rode 
books.” 

The stranger turned out to be Bill Pe- 
terson, fired this week as coach of the 
Houston Oilers but then in his first year 
as head coach at Rice University. When 
Peterson finally understood that Tip- 
pette worked with syntax, not saddle 
broncs, he suggested that the rider de- 
vote his next book to college football, 
perhaps with Rice as its focal point. He 
made the proposition singularly attrac- 
tive by offering Tippette carte blanche 
to observe the Rice gridiron scene. "I 
showed up in August when the athletes 
first reported," Tippette says, "and I 
was with the team all the rest of the sea- 
son. Peterson was extremely coopera- 
tive. There wasn't anywhere I couldn't 
go or anything I couldn't see. I have a 
knack of falling into a pattern that 
doesn’t disturb people. But at Rice I 
became so unobjectionable that occa- 
sionally I would suggest plays to Pe- 
terson on the sideline. And sometimes 
he'd send them in.” 

Out of the total immersion came 
Saturday's Children (Macmillan and 
Co., S6.95), excerpts from which be- 
gin on page 94 of this issue. As for 
what the experience taught him, Tip- 
pette says, “What I learned, 1 already 
knew — that college football is a little 
more hypocritical than the Baptist 
Church at its worst. Also, that people 
in athletics have a distorted view of 
themselves and their world. They don't 
remember that they’re in the entertain- 
ment business and that it’s a game 
they're playing. It’s ail dead serious." 


As a result of the imbalance he claims, 
Tippette makes a harsh judgment on 
coaches. "I can forgive a 19-year-old 
kid — he's performing down there in 
front of 60,000 people — but not a 50- 
year-old man.” 

Saturday's Children is Tippette's 
sixth book, though Destiny once ap- 
peared to be pointing him in other di- 
rections. His earlier years in Texas were 
spent riding and roping, with occasion- 
al spells in the oilfields. He graduated 



WRITER AND EX-RIDER GILES TIPPETTE 


from Sam Houston State College with 
a degree in chemistry. As an athlete, 
Tippette admits, "I was a second- 
string, third-rate, junior-college foot- 
ball player. I once tried out at Baylor 
but couldn't make the squad. Then one 
night I started writing and Eve never 
stopped.” 

One of his novels. The Bank Robber, 
has been made into a movie called Har- 
ry Spikes , soon to be released by Unit- 
ed Artists. "The book has been used 
as a text in a course on Southwestern 
Literature at Sul Ross State College." 
Tippette says, “and that really tickles 
me because I don't think I ever made 
above a ‘C’ in English.” We think you 
will find his story this week several 
grades belter than that. 



If you think... 



Feminine 
Mystique is a 
new French 
hair spray... 

Ms.isplural 

ofM... 

Suffragettes 
were lady 
masochists.. 


You’d better turn to us 
for help. 

Hardly anyone would 
accept these definitions 
as correct. But do you 
know what the terms, 
aims and implications of 
the women’s rights move- 
ment are really all about? 

If you’re a listener 
to one of the CBS Owned 
AM stations, you won’t 
mistake a “chauvinist 


pig” as being the govern- 
ment’s answer to high 
meat prices. Because 
you’ll hear more than 
just the headlines.You’ll 
hear what led to the head- 
lines. And what the 
headlines can lead to. 

So you pick up impor- 
tant information about 
major issues of the day, like 
the feminist movement. 

In Los Angeles, for 
example, KNX News- 
radio listeners are aware 
of the very special 
problems of women over 
65, thanks to a presenta- 
tion in the station’s public 
service series “Assign- 
ment 73.” 

Our St. Louis audience 
turned to“At Your Service” 
on KMOX and learned 
about the professional 
woman in today’s society 
direct from a former 
president of The National 
Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 

In fact, all seven of our 
stations spend a significant 
amount of time dealing with 


this modern phenomenon 
of women’s rights, including 
continuing features like 
“A Look at Women Today” 
on KCBS Newsradio, 

San Francisco. 

To keep our listeners on 
top of the news, it’s our job 
to get to the bottom of 
things. And it’s this kind of 
programming that provides 
a basic grounding in the 
language and lore of today’s 
vital issues. 

So when our listeners 
hear the term “women’s 
role, ’’they not only can tell 
you it isn’t a delicacy served 
in New England tea rooms; 
they can tell you what it 
really is. 


The CBS Owned 
AM Stations. 

We feel responsible 
to over 60 million people. 

WEEI Newsradio 59. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88. New York 
WCAU Radio 121. Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78. Chicago 
KMOX 1120. St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74. San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


IN AFEWMONTHS WE’LL 
TEACH YOU A SKILL, 
PAY YOU A SALARY, THEN 
SEND YOU HOME. 



EUGENE DAVIS 
A 9 BRYANT ROAD 


Here’s the deal. 

First you pay a quick visit to the 
Army Reserve Center nearest you. 

They show you a list of different 
job-training courses. They level with 
you, too, that not every unit can offer 
you every job. 

After you’ve picked a career 
you’d like to try, they check to make 
sure there’s an opening for it in the unit 

Then you’re on your way. 

Eight weeks of basic training 
gets your body in great shape. 

Then comes a few months of job 
training. How many depends on the 
job you want to learn. 

Now you take off for home. If 
you’re big on saving, you’ve probably 
got close to $ 1 ,000 stashed away in 
your pocket. Don’t forget, your living 
expenses are on us. 

Once you’re home, you’re all 
set to go after a full-time job using the 
skill you just learned. 

Meanwhile, you’re sharpening 
that skill one weekend a month with 
the Army Reserve. That one weekend 
a month will also put about $40 more 
in your wallet. 

In the summer, you’ll get two 
weeks of the same at summer camp. 

All you have to do non’ is figure 
out which career you’d like to try. 


THE ARMY RESERVE. 

IT PAYS TO 
GO TO MEETINGS. 


Interested i 


: information? Write: 


Army Reserve Opportunities 
P.O. Box 6834 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19132 


a 


City, 

Zip 





Maybe for you, it was love at first sight. 
Eldorado can do that to people. 

Or perhaps it’s the way Eldorado 
owners talk about the car. The way it 
handles— with its renowned front-wheel 
drive, variable-ratio power steering and 
Automatic Level Control. The way it 
moves— with that exclusive Eldorado 
engine. The way it rides— smoother 
than ever in '74. 

Or maybe you're looking for a lux- 
ury car that is basically different from 
the rest— a difference that goes beyond 
styling. Like the difference front-wheel 
drive makes in traction and stability. 

Or it could just be that for you 
Eldorado is America's finest personal 
luxury car. And you’re a person unac- 
customed to second best. 


There are many luxury cars. 

But there is only one Eldorado. 

And there’s only one way to stop 
wanting it. That, of course, is to start 
enjoying it. The classic Coupe or 
America’s only luxury Convertible. 

Eldorado is but one of nine superb 
Cadillac models for 1974. So see your 
authorized Cadillac dealer about 
owning or leasing the Cadillac of your 
choice. 


We suggest you do it soon. Life is 
just too short to put it off 
for long. 





There's a difference in service, too. 

Your authorized Cadillac dealer has reason to believe he is first in 
understanding the needs of the luxury car owner. 

First in the professionalism of his staff. And first in his desire 
to service your car right. Anything less for America's Number One 
Luxury Car would be inappropriate. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 





^ "Don't go, my boy," he pleaded. 
"You’re under a lot of pressure down there" 

"GOOD-BYE 

NICK” 




I was the son of a courageous frogman and a Cypress 
Gardens water skier. Scuba diving was my heritage, but the shaving 
nicks and cuts on my face almost sent me to a watery grave. Even my 
captain began calling me Nick. I can still see his face the day I left 
on my biggest underwater scavenging mission. 

His voice trembled. "Don't 
go, my boy. You're under a 
lot of pressure down there, 
and when those sharks see 
that blood. . .it'll be Davy 
Jones Locker for you!' 

I laughed him to scorn. 

Down, down, down I 
went. And then, it hap- 
pened! A frisky seahorse 
knocked the bandage 
off my face. And when I saw 
the shark's dark shadow 
over my shoulder, 1 
thought it was Good-bye 
Nick. I had only one arrow 
left in my speargun. But Nep- 
tune was watching over me, 
for that one arrow was enough. 

That night, I told my story to a 
sympathetic bartender. He handed me a 
razor. "Try the Gillette Techmatic - razor, 
chum. Comes in a refillable continuous car- 
tridge so you’ll never have to 
another blade. No comers 
to cut and nick your face. And it's adj ustable 
After using the 

I was offered the leading role 
in a new television 
underwater series. 




BOOKTALK 

An anthology of sports stories offers 
us a look at ourselves in another mirror 

It may come as a surprise to those who 
I are still dismissing sport as mere fun and 
games, but the way Americans play is receiv- 
ing more and more thoughtful, scholarly 
consideration. There is proof in a hefty pud- 
ding called Sport and Society: An Anthology 
(Little, Brown, S10 in hard cover, $4.95 in 
paperback), edited by sociologists John T. 
Talamini and Charles H. Page. In nearly 500 
closely packed pages, the two have assem- 
bled an impressive collection of pieces in 
which sport is considered not as a triviality 
but as a major cultural phenomenon — what 
Page calls “a constituent part of mass so- 
ciety.” Some of the essays are more read- 
able and persuasive than others, but taken 
as a whole they provide evidence that sport 
is at least getting serious scrutiny. 

The contributors are a varied lot. They 
range from Thorstein Veblen and Lewis 
Mumford to Jim Brosnan and Jerry Kramer 
(with stops between that include five articles 
from the pages of Sports Illustrated). In 
their different ways all the authors are con- 
cerned with how the games we play, and the 
way we play and watch them, reflect the so- 
ciety ours has become. 

The collection pursues many themes, the 
dominant one that distinction between work 
and play has become blurred: “Work has al- 
ready lost many of its traditional character- 
istics and so has play. Play has been increas- 
ingly transformed into organized sports, and 
sports, in turn, increasingly resemble work in 
the arduous practice and preparation they re- 
quire, in the intense involvement of coaches 
and athletes in the spirit of work, and in their 
actual economic productivity. In a final par- 
adox, only those sports which began as work, 
that is, hunting and fishing, are now domi- 
nated by the spirit of play.” 

Corroborative evidence is offered in essays 
on, among other things, hyperorganized high 
school sport and its overemphasis on win- 
ning; the work patterns of jockeys, boxers 
and baseball players; the economics of 
sport's relationship with the mass media; the 
seeming decline of “sport as recreation.” 

What it boils down to is that with more 
time to play, we transfer our work habits to 
our play and thus risk making a joyless busi- 
ness of it. We too often forget the essence of 
sport as Roger Bannister described it: “The 
sportsman is consciously or unconsciously 
seeking the deep satisfaction, the sense of 
personal dignity, which comes when body 
and mind are fully coordinated and they have 
achieved mastery over themselves." 

The clock cannot be turned back. Sport 
as business is here to stay, and a nation of 
fans is not complaining. But it is wise to keep 
things in perspective, and Sport and Society 
does so most effectively. 

— Jonathan Yardley 


THE RUDDY MARY. 

A better Bloody Mary 
made with gin instead of vodka. 
f The perfect martini gin, 

Seagram's Extra Dry. 



' Seagrams Extra Dry. 

The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 


The Ruddy Mary: 1 1 oz. of Seagram's Gin. 3 oz. tomato juiced oz. 
lemon juice.a dash of Worcestershire, salt, pepper. Shake with ice. 



In the last three years, over a quarter million 
people switched from other makes of cars to 
our Satellite. That was only the beginning. 



Announcing the 1974 Plymouth Satellite. 


This is the car we hope wiil 
win you over. 

Maybe if II be the way it looks. 

Or the fact that our new 
Plymouth Satellite carries as many 
people as a big car, yet handles 
like a mid-size car. 

Maybe it'll be one of the 


refinements we made, like the way 
we attached the windshield 
washers to the windshield wipers. 

It gives a better distribution of 
fluid across the glass. 

We might win you over with 
something we’re already famous 
for. Like our torsion-bar suspension. 


Or a body made strong by more 
than 4,000 welds and made quiet 
by 89 components to reduce 
noise. Or our Electronic Ignition 
System with no points or condenser 
to replace. It virtually eliminates 
ignition tune-ups. And helps spark 
plugs last as much as 18,000 miles. 




Or we may even win you over 
with the fact that all our engines 
run on regular gas. 

You see, getting a quarter of a 
million people to switch from other 
cars to Satellite in the last three 
years was only the beginning. 


Mid-size Plymouth Satellite. 

Extra care in engineering ... it makes a difference. 



CHRYSLER 


VlymoutH 





To err is humam. 


That’s why 
we invented the 
Wizard of Avis. 


On one hand, nobody’s perfect. 

On the other hand, nobody cares to hear that when they’re renting a car. 
For instance, that rental agreement you get has i4 different trouble spots 
on it where someone can easily make a mathematical error. 

Add. Subtract. Multiply. Days. Hours. Discount. Mileage. Tax. 

Why it’s enough to drive a pretty young girl with a pen right up the wall. 
Give her a break. 

Rent from the pretty young girl in red. 

She’s the onlv one backed by the Wizard of Avis, a super-efficient computer 
that neatly ty pes out your entire rental agreement without making 
mathematical errors. 

(To get your free Wizard Number, simply visit your nearest Avis counter. 
Or, call toll-free (800) 231-6900. In Texas, call (800) 392-3900.) 

Just think: no more silly misdakes. 



Avis rents all makes... features the Plymouth Pun . 


©Avis Rent A Car System, Inc. 



With everything going up. 
New York Life wonders... 

doesn’t your family need 
more financial protection, too? 


Prices rise. Your family grows. You get a better 
job. You take on a bigger mortgage. That's life. A 
never-ending series of changes. 

That's why New York Life believes a life insur- 
ance program isn't something you can buy and forget. 
If it's going to take care of you— provide financial 
protection for your family— it has to reflect changing 
circumstances. 

Just how much life insurance protection does 
your family need in 1974? 

Think of it this way: If something should 
happen to you, how much money would your family 


need to maintain their standard of living? And for 
how long? If you can answer these questions, you're 
on your way toward giving your family the basic 
financial security you want them to have. 

No one is better prepared than your New York 
Life Agent to help you analyze your needs and work 
out a life insurance program that fits 
your family, your life style and your 
budget. A program that brings your pro- 
tection up to date.Talk to him soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10010. Life, Health and Croup Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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MARTIN 


A COGNAC SO RARE 
THAT ONLY THOSE 
WHO HAVE TASTED LIFE 
CAN APPRECIATE 
ITS GREATNESS. 




R EMY MARTIN VS.O.P. FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. ABOUT $14. 







from l^okorder 


All Dokorder Tape Decks 
incorporate Molybdenum 
(MBD) Record and Play 
Heads to assure maximum 
frequency response. MBD 
Heads carry lifetime warranty 
to original owner. 


For top performance in sports, nothing beats a pro. 

And for top performance and top value in tape decks, nothing 
beats the Reel Pros from Dokorder. 


7140: Four-Channel Tape Deck 
Featuring a Multi-Sync Function that records 4 separate 
tracks individually in perfect 'sync' with each other • MBD 
heads 'Solenoid controls 'Electronic Echo/SOS/SWS 
3-motor transport • Tape/source monitor • Pause 
control • Under $550. 


71 00: 4-Track Stereo Tape Deck 
Electronic transport system • MBD heads • Tape/source 
monitor 'Echo/SOS switch » Optional interchangeable 
4-channel playback head assembly *3 motors plus 
professional features • Under $450. 


7200: Automatic Stereo Tape Deck 
Continuous automatic reverse/ repeat playback 'Echo/ 
SOS/SWS'4 heads including MBD PLAY. REC heads- 
3 motors • Tape selector • Solenoid controls • Line/MIC 
mixing « Under $550. 


7500: 6-Head, 3-Motor Stereo Tape Deck 
Bi-directional recording* Automatic continuous reverse, 
repeat playback • MBD heads • Electronic controls • 
Echo/SOS/SWS -Tape, source monitor -Bias control 
and more • Under $650. 


Dbokordor Iwc? 

1 1264 Plays Court, Culver City. California 90230 


9100: A Miniature Studio Console 
Bi-directional recording • Automatic continuous reverse 
repeat playback • Logic memory system • Full solenoid 
operation ♦ Fast sensor mechanism • Built-in head 
demagnetizer ■ Optional remote control • Under $800. 


9200: A Miniature Studio Console 
Automatic memory • Bi-directional recording 'Automatic 
continuous reverse repeat playback • Automatic 
programming switch • Solid state logic circuitry • 
Professional mixing • Echo/SOS. SWS - Tape tension 
switch, and much more • Under $900. 


66 With Continental Bank’s help, our success 
has been phenomenal!’ 



“You may find it hard to 
believe, but believe me, since 
1971 we’ve increased sales by over 
500% , have gone public, and we're 
moving into a new plant that will 
be more than four times the size of 
our current facilities.” Speaking 
is Lee Goldboss, President of AES 
Technology Systems. 

“In 1968, we invested 
heavily in an intensive research 
and development program. Two 
years ago, we were close to 
realizing our dream, but we were 
up against the wall, because no one 
recognized our potential. We had 
a marketable product and names 
on the dotted line, but we needed 
additional cash to move from 
prototype into production. We 
went to many banks without 
satisfaction. Then we met Bill 
Woodard at Continental Bank.” 


Martin Abrams, AES 
Chairman of the Board, continues, 
“What 1 liked about Bill was that 
he saw what we were after. He 
took the time to listen to our story, 
pore over our plans and meet our 
people. Believe me, there weren’t 
many like him. Bill arranged the 
necessary financing which put us 
into full production. His young 
ideas made good business sense 
to us.” 

Lee Goldboss adds, “You go 
around to a lot of banks and they 
plug you into the same old 
formula. You have to score so 
many points or it’s no go. But it’s 
not that way at Continental Bank.” 


Martin Abrams sums up, “I’m 
sure we couldn’t have cut it this 
fast without Continental Bank.” 

For a fresh point of view, 
talk to a Continental Banker and 
see what profitable ideas he has 
to contribute. Call Phil Lewin, 
Business Development Specialist 
at 312/828-3727. 

© 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

231 SOUTH l.ASAllE STREET CHICAGO. IUIN0IS 60693 


facilitates efficient handling of high 
volume document flow. Each systems 
machine may incorporate one or 
more specialized technologies, 
including microfilming, photo- 
copying, data transmission and printouts. 



What makes JBL loudspeakers so different from the rest? 

Well, we grew up on the other side of the sound tracks, in the music 
business, making loudspeakers for recording engineers, 
professional musicians— people who listen to music for a living. 

Would it impress you to know that the top professional 
recording studios like Warner Brothers and Capitol and Elektra 
and MGM use JBL loudspeakers to record, 
play back, mix down and master their music? It’s true. 


Decade. 

JBL's newest 
loudspeaker. 

(The price has been strategically placed in a 
later paragraph of this advertisement. 

We can't have you running into 
your JBL dealer’s because of price”. 
That’s not even the right reason.) 


Some of us think Decade is the best two-way sound system we’ve ever 
made. If you’ll forgive a few buzz words, well tell you why: 

“Definition” That’s a loudspeaker's capacity for letting the listener 
hear each part, every part of a whole sound. JBL's Decade has almost 
perfect definition. 

"High efficiency”. Very important. Most loudspeakers are low 
efficiency speakers: they need a big amplifier to give you back a big sound. 
Not JBL. The big sound is built in, and a little amplifier goes a long way. 

”$1291’ That means if you've been saving 
up for a JBL loudspeaker, stop. 

Come hear JBL's new Decade. Except 
for the price, it sounds expensive. 



James B Lansing Sound, Inc /3249 Casitas Avenue, Los Angeles 90039 
High fidelity loudspeakers from $129 to $2,700. 


For the special people who know the difference . . . 


STOLICHIMAYA 

(Stol- itch -nava) 

imported Russian vodka— probably the finest vodka in the world 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


METSOMANIA IS SUCH FUN 

The vulgar and brutal behavior of spec- 
tators at Shea Stadium in New York be- 
fore and after the Mcts defeated the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in the final game of the 
championship playofTlast week has been 
roundly condemned in New York as well 
as in the rest of the country, but con- 
demnation is not enough. The Met man- 
agement piously wrung its hands and 
tsk«-tskcd. as if to say what could it do? 
But much the same riotous display hap- 
pened four years earlier when the Mcts 
won the pennant in 1969. In fact, it hap- 
pened twice that year — first after the pen- 
nant was won and again after the final 
game of the World Series. 

The truth is. the Met management, 
wallowing in its huge home-attendance 
figures, not only does little or nothing to 
stop such lunatic behavior, it actually 
condones it. The day before the pennant- 
winning game a handful of so-called Mel 
fans paraded through the grandstand 
carrying obscene and disgusting banners 
directed at Pete Rose while uniformed 
ushers and guards watched tolerantly. 
And small segments of the crowd chant- 
ed equally lovely thoughts, serene in the 
realization that no one was even going 
to suggest that they stop. The riot that 
followed the clincher was no surprise to 
anyone who had seen Shea's finest in ac- 
tion before. 

The responsibility for ending such be- 
havior lies squarely with the ball club. 
The Mets' management is as much of a 
disgrace as the fans who caused the trou- 
ble. 

THE FOREST'S PRIME EVIL 

Zoning laws are being extended into the 
wilderness, at least in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest in New Hampshire, 
where the U.S. Forest Service is expect- 
ed to restrict snowmobiles to certain des- 
ignated areas. Right now, all but a hand- 
ful of the White Mountain National 
Forest's 700,000 acres are open to snow- 
mobilers, but opposition to such unre- 
stricted use is widespread. The three main 


complaints against snowmobiles have to 
do with noise, the smell of burning fuel 
and the inevitable destruction of forest 
paths and trails. Steve Maddock, an as- 
sociate director of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, said his organization en- 
dorsed the confinement of snowmobiles 
to zoned areas in order that campers and 
hikers could continue to move along for- 
est trails on foot, "as originally intend- 
ed." J. Leland Sosman. a vice-president 
of the U.S. Ski Association, said that re- 
striction of snowmobiles was necessary, 
as far as skiers were concerned, because 
"it is totally incompatible to have the two 
operations together." 

The restraint on the snowmobiles will 
probably go into effect in December. 

GAMES CALLED 

The Soviet Union's abrupt decision to 
cancel the proposed visit of two of its 
hockey teams to the U.S., where they 
were to play eight games against Nation- 
al Hockey League clubs, had no relation- 
ship to the M iddle East war, as some peo- 
ple surmised. Rather, it had to do with 
money and amateur eligibility. The Rus- 
sians were supposed to receive S25.000 a 
game in the U.S., or S200.000 in all. But 
when foreign teams or individuals not 
under the cultural exchange program 
earn money in the U.S. they are subject 
to tax. ordinarily a fiat rate of about 30 f , . 
The Russians did not like the idea at all. 
The problem did not arise last year in 
the Soviet Union-Team Canada matches 
because that was a home-and-home ar- 
rangement, with Canada keeping the 
money earned in Canada, the Russians 
that earned in Russia — a considerable 
amount because of television revenue. 

Beyond the tax question was the mat- 
ter of sanction from the International 
Ice Hockey Federation, which governs 
world amateur hockey. The Russian 
players are technically amateur, which 
means they are subject to IIHF disci- 
pline. Last year plans for the Team Can- 
ada matches were made without consult- 
ing the IIHF. whose president, John F. 


(Bunny) Ahearne. said, after the fact, "I 
approve." But this time Ahearne told 
Clarence Campbell, president of the 
NHL, that he would not sanction the 
matches unless the IIHF was given 10' ; 
of the television revenue from the games 
(last year the Canadians supposedly gave 
the Russians $20,000 to cover any IIHF 
demands, but whether it was actually 
paid to the IIHF is not known). Camp- 
bell said the professional NHL would 
never agree to play any matches under 
the amateur IIHF sanction and would 
never give away any part of its North 
American television rights. Ahearne 
therefore refused to sanction the match- 
es. and the Russians, fearful that they 
would be subsequently barred from in- 
ternational competition, including the 
Olympics, called the whole thing off. 

LOST WEEKEND 

Football Coach Billy Joe of Cheyney 
State College in Pennsylvania docs not 
have the problems that beset a Darrell 



Royal or a John McKay, but then Roy- 
al and McKay don't have the problems 
that beset a Billy Joe. Earlier this season 
Joe began to load his team and its gear 
onto a bus for the 250-mile trip to Cal- 
ifornia, Pa. for a game with California 
Stale College. The coach had expected a 
52-seat bus, but the company sent a 46- 
seater. It was too late to gel a bigger bus. 
and the coach had to lop six men from 
the traveling squad, which did nothing 
eonlinufd 
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We've been making typewriters for 
70 years... well enough, apparently, that 
we have become closely identified with them 
...at the expense of the fame our other prod- 
ucts so richly deserve. 

We’ve backed our equipment with a nation- 
wide factory-trained service force totaling 4.023 
people in 1.181 service centers. This means 
Royal typewriters tend to stick around until 
they become family heirlooms, adding to our 
identity crisis. 

So we assembled a representative sam- 


KOYAL 
ROYFAX 1700 
Ultimate quality 
in electrostatic copying; 
available with Royal's 
copy service plan. 


Designed to make available 
the best features of deluxe 
electrics in the medium 
office electric class. 


pling of all our products for a joint appearance 
in this historic advertisement. All told, the Royal 
family includes two office electric typewriters. * 

You can 
multiply and 


ROYAL BOND COPIER 

The Supercopy Machine. 
Copies so faithful, we re tempted 
to say. "it makes originals!' 


*Copy of report available on request. 





type us. 

one office manual, eight portables (including 
three new electrics) four copiers, two adding 
machines, and four calculators. And watch this 

add, subtract 
:opyus,too. 

ROYAL ROYFAX 1800™ 

High volume copying without 
high volume costs. Under Royal’s 


space... we're expecting. 

So don’t type us... add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, and copy us. too. We've been peering 
over your shoulder for three generations, and 
we’re uniquely qualified to play a lot of roles 
in the daily drama of office and personal 
communication. 

Soon we’ll be pulling all those roles 
together in a new approach to office word flow. 
Royal branch offices and 
dealers are where you are. 


ra 

Litton 


ROYAL 



copy service plan, you p< 
for the (electrostatic) 
copies only as you 
make them. 


ROYAL. 470 
Our 70th 
anniversary model 
oi the machine that 
started it all — 
the consistently 
dependable 
Royal 

office manual. 


ROYAL SABRF. 

Every significant manual 
portable typewriter feature - 
including Magic Margins’ 
for he who still insists on 
a fine manual. 


ROYAL 

APOLLO 

Print-perfect electric, 
priced like a manual 
portable 


ROYAL 

H MEDALLION v 

l 

V multi-featured 
W electric portable. 
Period. 


ROYAL 

DELUXE ADDER 

The electric adder with 
kcepable tape record. 


P ROYAL DIGITAL 5-T ,M 

¥ The latest features in a 
shirt-pocket si/e calculator 
supported by the most wide spread 
service operation in the land. 


ROYAL 

CALCULATORS! 

The latest technology! 
features and economy. ■ 


ROYAL is 
p typewriting, 
adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, copying . . . 


"Will produce better 

quality presswork at higher 

speed with less noise and effort 

than either the IBM D or the IBM Selectric' 

Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute* 
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for team morale. En route, the bus caught 
fire. The driver pulled off the highway 
and put out the fire with an extinguisher, 
but the vehicle was no longer operable. 
The driver hitchhiked back to the bus de- 
pot and after a two-hour delay a replace- 
ment bus arrived to pick up the team. 
Ten minutes before the sorry troupe 
reached California State, the door of the 
second bus fell oft'. In the game Cheyney 
was hit with 12 penalties, missed a field 
goal and was beaten 3-0 when a Califor- 
nia State kicker booted the school's first 
field goal in 35 years. 

"We know we're not Ohio State," said 
a disconsolate Joe. "We're used to our 
downtrodden situation and we try to deal 
with it. But what are you going to do?" 

NEVER MESS WITH VERMONT 

The citizens of Burlington, Vt. have won 
their battle with the Montreal Canadiens 
(Scorecard, Oct. 15). Despite the Cana- 
diens' objections that Burlington tele- 
casts of Boston Bruin games violated 
Montreal's territorial rights. 25 Bruin 
games, plus the Stanley Cup playoff's if 
the Bruins are involved, will be televised 
in the Vermont city. This is eight games 
fewer than last year, but at the rate of 
about one a week perfectly satisfactory 
to Burlington. A motor cavalcade sched- 
uled to carry a 3,000-signature petition 
of protest against cancellation of the 
broadcasts to the border between Ver- 
mont and Quebec was called off by the 
jubilant Vermonters. "What it boils 
down to," said one Burlington resident, 
"is that we wanted the right to watch 
what we want to and not what some out- 
side power decrees." 

LEAVING 

The first news break came from the world 
of finance: the strictly profit-conscious 
board of STP had deposed Andy Grana- 
telli, its chairman and one of the most 
flamboyant figures in auto racing. Hard- 
ly had that shock settled when the next 
item came from London: world driving 
champion Jackie Stewart had decided to 
retire. Both departures, for better or 
worse, will affect the game of motor 
sports for some time to come. 

There was, sadly, a tendency among 
some U.S. racing officials to smirk when 
Granatelli was ousted; after all, he was 
hyperflashy, and his penchant for getting 
publicity sometimes irritated people. But 
sober second-thinkers could not help but 
realize that STP under Andy poured an 


estimated S20 million a year into auto 
racing, spreading it around lavishly in a 
manner that benefited drivers and fans 
alike. Granalelli's innovative cars and 
promotions brought vibrancy to the 
sport. The STP board will be much more 
conservative in racing budgets. 

Stewart's retirement, on the other 
hand, marks the end of a different sort 
of era. The diminutive Scot won a rec- 
ord 27 Grand Prix races and three world 
titles during his career, displaying 
through it all a charm and elan that made 
him one of the gentlemen of the game. 
But he had lost a number of close friends 
in racing cars, and the death of teammate 
Francois Cevert two weeks ago at Wat- 
kins Glen seemed to mark the breaking 
point. 

Both men hope to remain on the side- 
lines of racing. Stewart is a TV commen- 
tator and writer. Granatelli will pop up, 
although he is not sure himself just 
where. Their opposing styles do not mat- 
ter: introspective gentleman and slam- 
bang salesman— both would be missed 
if they went away. Racing has room and 
a need for them both. 

THIS WAT TO THE GREEN 

Few sports come up with as many odd 
new products as golf (the number of 
weird putters alone is astronomical ). But 
one of the newest, not really a product 
but a publication, seems pretty terrific, 
at least to duffers who have long envied 
the way the Nicklauses check distances 
to the pin against notes they carry with 
them. It is called Par-Guide , and it is a 
compact little booklet that contains aer- 
ial photographs of each of the 18 holes 
of the course you are playing. On the pho- 
tographs are superimposed yardage 
markers from the pin back up the fair- 
way toward the tee. In other words, Par- 
Guide shows how far you are from the 
hole after each shot. The markers are not 
just superimposed on the fairway part of 
the photograph but on the adjacent 
rough at either side, which is thoughtful 
if not complimentary. And along with the 
usual information about each hole (No. 
7, 51 1 yards, par 5, blue tees 521 yards, 
red tees 490), it includes a succinct bit of 
advice for the fair-to-middling golfer 
(Place tee shot left of the fairway oak, 
second shot to the center of the fairway. 
Green slopes right). 

It may not turn you into a par golfer, 
but for the hacker who doesn’t know for 
sure whether he should use a four-wood 


or a seven-iron (we have that trouble 
from time to time), it should make the 
game a lot more fun. 

THE NEW HOLDOUTS 

Next winter, when a baseball player 
holds out and neither he nor the team 
shows any sign of giving in, a new sys- 
tem of arbitration will go into effect. 
Under it, management cannot say, 
"Take it or leave it," and a player agree- 
ing to arbitration cannot continue to 
hold out. The club must make its first 
offer to the player by Dec. 20. If the play- 
er (who must have at least two major 
league seasons behind him) refuses the 
contract and an impasse results, either 
he or the club can call for arbitration by 
Feb. 1 . The arbitrator, selected from a 1 5- 
man panel, will hear the dispute between 
Feb. 1 0 and Feb. 20 and will have his de- 
cision ready three days after he hears the 
final arguments. He is not allowed to take 
into consideration the financial position 
of either the player or the club and should 
ignore comment and opinion in the press 
while weighing things like the player's 
overall performance, his physical and 
mental abilities, his qualities of leader- 
ship. his public appeal and the length and 
consistency of his performance as a pro- 
fessional. When he makes up his mind 
the arbitrator then must select the "last 
best offer,'' which means either the play- 
er's last demand or the club’s last oiler. 
And that will be it. 

It says. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mark Duncan, director of player per- 
sonnel for the Los Angeles Rams: "Ohio 
State is loaded this year. They're so good 
they could even finish third or fourth in 
the Big Eight." 

• Willie J. Parker, top Federal wildlife 
enforcement agent in Maryland, on the 
deteriorating image of hunters in the 
face of concern over ecology and a rising 
tide of anti-gun sentiment: "Hunting 
may well be in its last century." 

• Samantha White, 8-year-old from Stei- 
lacoom. Wash., youngest known person 
to have climbed 19,340-foot Mt. Kili- 
manjaro: "It was a long hike. I hope it 
will earn me a Girl Scout merit badge." 

• Len Dawson, the Kansas City Chiefs’ 

38-year-old quarterback, on the speed he 
displayed in scrambling for 21 yards in 
two carries against Denver: "l may be 
faster. I'm more frightened than I used 
to be." end 
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There’s a lot of good 
between“Winston... 


KILTER 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


and should!’ 


Wins™ tastes good GOOD, like a cigarette should, 


20 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 
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BUFFOONERY RAMPANT 


T he dignity of the National Pastime 
seems unlikely to be enhanced by the 
1973 World Series, an event that, in its 
opening phases at least, displayed more 
elements of low comedy than high dra- 
ma. That the participants should be the 
New York Mets and the Oakland A’s 
seemed appropriate under the circum- 
stances for, despite their recent successes, 
both have long and honorable histories 
of bufFoonery. The Mets set the tone 
from the very beginning by entering the 
Series with the worst won-loss record 
(82-79) of any team in history. The A’s, 
on the other hand, are proper champions, 
but because of the eccentricities of their 
owner and their own occasionally bizarre 
behavior, they have had difficulty per- 
suading the public that they should be 
taken seriously. Even after they whipped 
Cincinnati last year, not everyone was 
convinced they were the better team. 

"I don't believe people think of us as 
legitimate world champions,” said Team 
Captain Sal Bando, a fine player and fine 
gentleman. “We are out to prove that 
we are.” 

The Mets had even more to prove. If 
the A's are regarded with some disbelief, 
the Mets are positively incredible. They 
were not taken seriously as contenders 


Low comedy usurped high drama 
in the opening stages of the World 
Series as the Mets and the A's 
traded victories — and absurdities 

by RON FIMRITE 



Watchful Manager Williams bubbles it up. 


for the National League championship 
untii the last several weeks of the sea- 
son, and they did not actually win their 
title until a day after the season officially 
ended. They entered the Series for the 
second time in five years as C'inderellas. 

The A’s, for their part, were not en- 
tirely comfortable in the role of favor- 


ites. They are constitutionally happier as 
underdogs and the puff pieces about the 
"poor little Mets” rankled them. The im- 
age the visitors brought to Oakland was 
the one the A’s themselves had worn so 
proudly a year ago in Cincinnati. The 
japes directed at them then for their pop- 
injay uniforms, their coiffures, their in- 
tramural squabbles, their mulish owner 
and their strategy-obsessed manager 
merely perpetuated a well-cultivated, if 
accidentally conceived, reputation. The 
A’s are climbers, not establishmentari- 
ans. 

"Last year it was kind of a bonus just 
being in the Series,” said Reggie Jack- 
son, the team's star slugger and unoffi- 
cial spokesman. "It was easier for us to 
win because nobody expected us to. Any- 
thing we did was worth a pat on the back. 
This year we’re the world champions. 
The pressure is on us. Now w'e’re play- 
ing against the giant-killer." 

In the opening game, which the A’s 
somehow won 2-1 , neither team slew any 
behemoths. Both Oakland runs were un- 
earned, the consequence of an astonish- 
ing error by the ordinarily impeccable 
Met second baseman, Felix Millan, who 
made only nine errors during the entire 
regular season. Worse yet, the first run 




A'as scored by a pitcher, a species that in 
the American League this year has come 
to regard bats as something found in bel- 
fries. Nevertheless, Ken Holtzman, an 
Oakland pitcher who appeared at the 
plate exactly once during the regular sea- 
son (he walked), doubled smartly to left 
field with two out in the third inning off 
Met starter Jon Matlack, striking a blow, 
as it were, for the liberation of hitting 
pitchers. 

"The count was 3 and 2,” recalled 
slugger Holtzman, “and 1 figured he 
doesn’t want to walk me, so 1 knew 1 
could expect a fastball in the strike zone. 
I just met the ball.” 


He met it well. Further, he even re- 
membered in which direction batters 
must run and where the various bases 
could be located. To Matlack’s consid- 
erable embarrassment, Holtzman was 
perched on second when Bert Campa- 
neris, the A’s swift shortstop, hit a roller 
at Millan, who, bewildered perhaps by 
the spectacle of an American League 
pitcher in his infield, allowed the ball to 
proceed unimpeded between his legs. 
Holtzman scored easily. 

Then, by way of compensation. Mat- 
lack very nearly picked Campaneris off 
first. Unfortunately, Matlack’s throw to 
John Milner was high and wide, and 


Campaneris sped safely into second. He 
scored from there moments later when 
Joe Rudi singled cleanly to right field. 
And that was the ball game offensively 
for Oakland. The A’s did not get anoth- 
er hit until their last at bats in the eighth 
inning when Campaneris beat out a bunt 
by giving Milner the hip and sliding un- 
der his tag like a fly beneath a swatter. 

The Mets’ run in the fourth was too 
little and too late, but at least it was un- 
tarnished, coming on a long double by 
Cleon Jones and a single to center by M fi- 
ner. Its almost Grecian purity was rare 
in a game that smacked of opera bouff'e. 
In addition to the Millan and continued 




The A's Sal Bando muffs a grab at a grounder as Cleon Jones dashes home for the score that launched the Mets' big sixth Inning In Game Two. 


BUFFOONERY continued 

Matlack misadventures, Willie Mays, 
closing out his luminous career, hobbled 
a ball in center field for an error; the A's 
Rudi misjudged a fly ball in left field and 
fell on his face in the bargain; the A’s 
catcher, Ray Fosse, let a third strike es- 
cape him, allowing batter Don Hahn to 
reach first base; and the A’s infielders and 
outfielders, eschewing the cry of “I got 
it,” spent much of the afternoon dodg- 
ing each other in pursuit of pop-ups. 

Indeed, it was a poorly played game 
and, for a World Series, poorly attend- 
ed, since only 46,021 fans showed up in 
the 50,000-seat stadium. But then the A’s, 
for all of their skill, have never been box- 
office attractions in the East Bay. The 
crowd may not have been Metsian in 
numbers, but it was at least properly re- 
spectful of its elders. Mays, who played 
across the bay in San Francisco for 14 
years, received the longest ovation of any 


player on either side when he was an- 
nounced as the Met starting centerfielder, 
a replacement in the outfield for the in- 
jured Rusty Staub. After the game the 
A’s manager, Dick Williams, who re- 
gards the press with all of the warm af- 
fection of, say, Richard Nixon, was asked 
to comment on the unpacked house. “I 
do not,” said he tartly, “sell tickets.” 

Actually, he does, for his team invari- 
ably gives a good show, even, as in this 
opening game, when it is playing beneath 
its abilities. A pitcher who never bats get- 
ting a hit and scoring a run is good the- 
ater. The strain of running the bases did, 
however, take its toll on Holtzman, for 
he weakened appreciably and was re- 
moved by Williams for a pinch hitter in 
the fifth. Holtzman confessed afterward 
that the base-path trek did leave him a 
bit winded, but in defense of his stamina 
it should be noted that he had pitched 
1 1 torrid innings four days earlier in the 
playoff with Baltimore. Besides, Wil- 


liams can afford the luxury of removing 
a fatigued starter since he usually loses 
little by going to his bullpen. Holtzman 
handed the torch on to Rollie Fingers, 
who in turn passed it to Darold Knowles, 
and victory was preserved. 

Pitching is also the Mets’ long suit. ‘‘I 
think all seven games will be tough,” said 
Williams, prophesying longevity at least. 
‘‘We have great respect for all their pitch- 
ers.” And to underscore this observation, 
he addressed them as ‘‘Mr. Seaver,” 
‘‘Mr. McGraw,” “Mr.Stone” and soon. 

It was difficult to isolate a hero of any 
sort in the monstrous second game, won 
finally by the Mets 10-7 after 12 innings 
and four hours and 13 minutes. It was 
the longest and quite likely the sloppiest 
game in World Series history. The A’s 
alone made five errors, two of them by 
substitute Second Baseman ’Mike An- 
drews in what was to prove a fatal 12th 
inning. The game was won or lost per- 
haps half a dozen times by both teams 
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on errors and misjudged fly balls. In fair- 
ness to the harried outfielders, however, 
the midday sun in the Oakland Colise- 
um makes blind men of everyone play- 
ing to the left of second base. Mays, who 
can still catch the ball at 42, himself mis- 
calculated on two drives to center field 
during his tenure there from the ninth 
through the 12th innings. 

Mays did prove that he can still hit 
a bit when he singled home Bud Harrel- 
son with what at least seemed to be the 
winning run in the 12th. Then Andrews 
let in three more with his consecutive er- 
rors, and the Mets appeared to be home 
free with a 10-6 lead. But the A’s rallied 
gamely in their half of the inning when 
Mays lost Reggie Jackson’s deep fly in 
center and Jesus Alou singled him home 
from third base. This brought in George 
Stone in relief of the valorous Tug Mc- 
Graw, who had gone six innings — as long 
as he had pitched in a game all year. 
Stone's appearance tied still another Se- 


ries record: Most Pitchers Used By Two 
Teams — 11. Campaneris finally ended 
the seemingly interminable affair when 
he bounced out with the bases loaded. 

This game assumed comedic propor- 
tions shortly after Bob Hope — who 
else? — tossed out the first ball. In the 
very first inning, after Campaneris had 
grounded out, Joe Rudi lofted a high fly 
into the no-man’s-land of left field. Cle- 
on Jones backed up against the fence as 
if to make a dramatic leap and rob Rudi 
of an extra-base hit, perhaps a homer. 
He was thus braced when the ball land- 
ed about two feet to his left on the warn- 
ing track. It very nearly skulled him, and 
it set the tone for the entire contest. 

The A’s, on the strength of some stur- 
dy extra-base hitting — two triples and 
two doubles in the first two innings — 
were leading 3-2 entering a bizarre sixth 
inning that did little to advance the rep- 
utation of their relief staff. 

Horacio Pina, the immediate successor 
to starter Vida Blue, hit Jerry Grote with 
his first pitch to load the bases. A tan- 
talizing roller by Don Hahn between 
Pina and Bando brought Cleon Jones 
home with the tying run, and Harrelson’s 
single to right scored John Milner with 
the go-ahead run. Darold Knowles was 
quickly inserted in Pina’s stead. Pinch- 
hitter Jim Beauchamp promptly hit the 
ball back to him. Knowles, sensing an 
inning-ending double play, fielded it 
cleanly on the mound. Then, while rath- 
er mysteriously beginning to fall down, 
he threw what may well have been a low 
inside slider to Catcher Ray Fosse. The 
ball bounced to the backstop and two 
more runs scored. 

Six runs seemed reasonably safe for the 
Mets entering the ninth inning with Mc- 
Graw pitching and the A’s trailing by 
two. Ah, but this was a different kind of 
game. Deron Johnson, pinch-hitting for 
Reliever John (Blue Moon) Odom, hit a 
fly to center that Mays first lost track of, 
then fell down while chasing. Allan Lew- 
is, a Finley pet who does nothing for the 
A’s but pinch-run, entered the game in 
that capacity for Johnson. Bando drew 
a walk. Jackson, who had four straight 
hits after a strikeout and a ground out 
in the first two innings, singled Lewis 
home and Gene Tenace singled Bando 
in to put the game into extra innings. 

The Mets might have won in the 10th 
had it not been for a questionable call at 
home plate by Umpire Augie Donatelli. 
With Harrelson on third base, Felix Mill- 


an hit a fly ball to left field that Joe Rudi 
not only saw but caught. Rudi’s throw 
to home plate was well ahead of Har- 
relson, who had tagged up on the catch. 
But Donatelli, like most everyone else on 
this strange day, apparently had difficul- 
ty keeping his feet. He was spread-eagled 
just back of Fosse when Harrelson sped 
past them both. Fosse lunged at Bud with 
the ball, and Donatelli signaled that he 
had made the tag to end the inning. Wil- 
lie Mays, who was crouched near Don- 
atelli and actually had a much better view 
of the play, disagreed. So did most of a 
national TV audience, who saw the play 
rerun at least three times. It could have 
been a costly and endlessly controversial 
decision, but the odd happenings later 
made such discussion academic. 

For all of the wackiness on the field, 
the games in Oakland were played in cu- 
riously drab surroundings. At its flash- 
iest the Coliseum is not an architectural 
beauty, and for the Series Finley neglect- 
ed to decorate it with the flags and bunt- 
ing that are traditional to such events. 
This seemed especially unusual, since the 
A’s owner is a great believer in lily-gild- 
ing. The only diversions he provided his 
spectators on these days — besides an- 
them singers Jim Nabors and Tennessee 
Ernie Ford — were Charlie O., the mule, 
and Cricket, the world’s smallest regis- 
tered horse. 

When asked about the bunting, the A’s 
public-relations man, Robert (Steam- 
boat) Fulton, explained that it had all 
been stolen during the playoffs. 

That figures. end 


Out of 11 pitchers, one winner: Tug McGraw. 
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A MATCHLESS PLAYER 
AT MATCH PLAY 

With a dramatic win in the Piccadilly, the South African proved to be as 
tough as he u^as before his bout of surgery by BARRY McDERMOTT 


M any of the itinerant golf profession- 
als were putting in Japan last week, 
satisfying their yen for all that Pacific 
Masters money. Most of the rest were 
back in the States getting ready for yet 
another quick 72 holes of PGA housing- 
development golf, or announcing plans 
for the opening of the newest drive-in ball 
wash. But outside raw and chilly Lon- 
don indomitable Gary Player was inter- 
ested in a different cup of tee. Player won 
the stylish Piccadilly World Match-play 
Championship at Wentworth on the 
fourth hole of sudden death, defeating a 
relatively unknown but absolutely reso- 
lute Graham Marsh of Australia after 
they had tied at the end of the 36-holc 
final. And somewhere back in South Af- 
rica a surgeon must have smiled. Eight 
months ago he had rerouted a good 
chunk of Gary's indoor plumbing, and 
his repairs had clearly worked. 

Player's dramatic victory unfolded as 
darkening skies and a thumping wind 
lent a stark and ghostly appearance to 


the course late Saturday afternoon. 
Drawing on a will that seemed hard 
enough to cut glass. Player rolled in a 
twisting nine-foot putt for a birdie on the 
par-5 fourth extra hole, gaining the vic- 
tory when Marsh then missed his birdie 
attempt from four feet. The triumph, 
worth S25,000, strengthened the claims 
of those who say Player is the best in the 
world at match play, the head-to-head 
competition that is the distilled essence 
of golf. It was the fifth time Player has 
captured the Piccadilly championship in 
10 tries. He has won 18 of the 23 match- 
es he has played in the tournament. 


Player's two opponents en route to the 
finals hardly resembled the cream puffs 
of Joe Louis' monthly fight cards, but he 
made both of them look like French pas- 
tries anyway. First he took on Tony Jack- 
lin and disposed of him as easily as one 
might crumple a piece of tissue paper. 
He had the Englishman six-down with 
six holes left in their opening-round 
match Thursday, finally winning 3 and 
2. Next day he rattled U.S. Open cham- 
pion Johnny Miller with another 3-and- 
2 win, building a margin of five-up with 
10 holes left. Afterwards Miller com- 
plained to some of the press that Player 
used "gamesmanship tactics” by con- 
trolling the speed of play on several 
occasions. 

It was not the only bit of tension in 
which Player was involved. On the 35th 
tee of the final match, Marsh stopped 
Player as he prepared to swing and point- 
ed out that he was ahead of the markers. 
Player reteed his ball and subsequently 
lost the hole to Marsh’s birdie, falling 
one-down with one to play. Since he be- 
lieved he had teed up originally in the 
exact same spot from which Marsh had 
driven moments earlier. Player was fum- 
ing. Walking from the 35th green he 
wagged his finger at Marsh and appeared 
to admonish him. Both of them later dis- 
missed the incident as “nothing," and 
Player went on to birdie the par-5 36th 
to send the match into extra holes. 

The Piccadilly proves, among other 
things, that while wc generally can out- 
play the British on the golf course, they 
can give us cards and spades when it 
comes to staging an event. The Piccadil- 
ly annually invites eight of the world’s 
best professionals for three days of 36- 
hole matches over the west course at 
Wentworth, regarded as England's pre- 
mier inland golf layout. The course lies 

Shooting for victory on the Burma Road, Play- 
er sends a spray of wet sand flying from a trap. 



in the Thames Valley not far from Wind- 
sor Castle, an area where nabobs of high 
finance, as well as pop singer Donovan, 
make their homes. 

The west course is called the Burma 
Road because it winds through heavy 
woods and over rough-hewn terrain, and 
although its par of 74 is a bit overrated 
in relation to a length of just under 7,000 
yards, it still is an exemplary test of golf. 

The guest golfers in the Piccadilly are 
treated like royalty, housed near the 
course in beautiful estates completely 
stocked with regulation maid and but- 
ler, given expense money and guaranteed 
at least $5,000 in take-home pay. The 
golfers are also assigned chauffeur-driv- 
en limousines for the duration of the 
tournament. “It sure beats listening to a 
courtesy-car driver talk about her hair,” 
said one. It is a very nice championship 
indeed, and the only problem the British 
seem to have in running the Piccadilly is 
that in its 10-year history no Briton has 
ever managed to win it. 

The real surprise of the event this year 
was Marsh. Before opening day British 
bookmaking houses had him an outsider 
at 1 1 to 1 , with Player at 9 to 2 and Weis- 
kopf at 11 to 4. Even most of Marsh’s 
fellow competitors knew little about the 
former schoolteacher from Perth. 

The bare facts are that he is 29 years 
old, bears a striking resemblance to Play- 
er, has a brother, Rodney, who is the 
wicket keeper for Australia’s national 
cricket team, and can play golf like heck. 

Tom Weiskopf was quizzed on Marsh 
after the Aussie beat Masters champion 
Tommy Aaron with five birdies and an 
eagle on the last 16 holes in one of Thurs- 
day’s opening-day matches. 

“I played with him a couple of years 
ago,” said Weiskopf. 

Is he long off the tee, a good putter, 
or what? 

"I don’t remember,” shrugged Weis- 
kopf, who thought a moment longer. 
“He's a nice guy.” 

Mr. Nice Guy defeated Weiskopf 4 
and 3 in Friday's semifinals, making just 
two bogeys in 33 holes. “I tried to keep 
the pressure on, to not give him any- 
thing,” explained Marsh. “He had the 
name. I had nothing to lose.” 

Even Gary Player was impressed. 

“I’ll tell you, laddie, 1 never thought 
you could do it,” Player said to him. 
“For you to beat him after the year he's 
had is quite remarkable. Because he has 


had some kind of a year.” Besides the 
British Open, Weiskopf had won the 
World Series of Golf, four other tour- 
naments and more than $325,000 in prize 
money. But Marsh's credentials are far 
from shoddy. 

At one time this year he held open 
championships from five different coun- 
tries. For the last two years he has led 
the scoring in the Asian Order of Merit 
and this year he has collected more than 
$110,000 while playing in Europe, Asia 
and way points — the only golfer ever to 
win so much while disdaining the rich 
U.S. tour. In fact, Marsh says he nev- 
er even has visited America, much less 
eaten a golf-course hot dog, and has no 
plans for the U.S. circuit, although he 
would like an invitation to the Masters. 

Before the tournament Weiskopf was 
miffed at drawing Lanny Wadkins as his 
first-round opponent. He felt that the 
American attorney, Mark McCormack, 
might have been manipulating things. 
McCormack, who had the idea for the 
Piccadilly and still serves on the tourna- 
ment’s international advisory council, 
has all of Tony Jacklin, Tommy Aaron 
and Gary Player, and some of Graham 
Marsh in the athlete-representation field. 
It looked to Weiskopf as if someone did 
not want two non-clients like him and 
Wadkins in the finals. 

“All I’m saying is, if there's eight play- 
ers, let's draw them out of a hat,” he said. 
“1 went to an official and asked him 
about it and he said they seeded the four 
major-championship winners and drew 
the rest.” Eventually, Weiskopf calmed 
down. 

As it was, none of the four Americans 
acquitted themselves well. Tommy Aar- 
on continued in a slump that began just 
after his Masters victory. Weiskopf sent 
Wadkins home and was himself an easy 
mark for Marsh. And Miller was recov- 
ering from an ear infection. The British 
hopes, Tony Jacklin and Peter Ooster- 
huis, also were disappointing. Oosterhuis 
has won the British Order of Merit the 
last three years and finished third in the 
Masters last April, but recently he failed 
even to qualify for the PGA players 
school tournament. 

Gary Player’s performance, mean- 
while, was even more exceptional when 
you take into account the two operations 
he underwent in February — a tricky one 
to repair his bladder and another to re- 
move a cyst from his leg. Through the 



Surprise finalist Marsh follows his drive 
as a bobby ensures decorum in the gallery. 


summer his weakened game had him de- 
pressed. “It was like trying to swing the 
club with a brick on it,” he said. 

But when he arrived at Wentworth he 
announced that he was a new man. “All 
of a sudden it dawned on me the proper 
way to take the club back,” he glowed. 
“1 now have an anti-hook golf swing and 
I expect to win more tournaments dur- 
ing the rest of my career than 1 have to 
this point.” As evidence, Gary noted that 
he broke 70 in 12 of his last 14 rounds 
on the PGA tour, a string that included 
a win in the Southern Open. 

So at the Piccadilly, close by a 
queen’s castle and a rock singer's home, 
it all came back to him, all of the 
old skills and mental discipline, and 
under cold and darkening skies along 
the Burma Road everything looked 
bright as new. end 
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AND THE MEEK SHALL 
INHERIT... 


Like ants at a picnic, Missouri, Miami, Pitt, Kansas and Tu/ane, among 
others, are swarming, making life miserable for the bread-and-butter teams 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


Every year about this time they come, 
the meek of college football sudden- 
ly, breathtakingly bent on inheriting the 
earth. The lambs rising up to smite the 
butchers (mostly pollsters). Figure Pitts- 
burgh. Never mind, you can’t figure 
Pittsburgh. Figure Miami. Miami has a 
head coach, Pete Elliott, who thought he 
was safely out of coaching until the for- 
mer Hurricane coach, Fran Curd, quit 
to go to Kentucky. The reason Curci left 
to go to Kentucky, people in Miami said, 
was that he took a look at Miami's 1973 
schedule. Miami’s schedule was a 
brute — Texas, Oklahoma, Alabama, No- 
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Woody Thompson, rampaging 
through Boston College, has caused 
fans again to moon over Miami. 


Hem's Butler’s block of a close-in 
Nebraska field goal attempt was a 
big play as Missouri showed 'em. 



tre Dame, Houston, etc. And Miami’s 
record was brutal — four straight losing 
seasons, accompanied in the last stages 
by roundelays of player strife and ill will. 
Furthermore, the Hurricanes were up- 
staged at home by the ubiquitous Dol- 
phins. No relief was in sight. The pro- 
gram was sinking fast. 

So into this breach steps Elliott, down 
from his chair as Miami’s associate ath- 
letic director. Elliott knows a case of the 
adversities when he sees one. At Illinois 
he had been trapped in a slush-fund scan- 
dal that forced his dismissal in 1967. El- 
liott is calm, cool and collected, as well 


as an attractive straight-out speaker. The 
Miami players loved him immediately. 
Chuck Foreman, the ex-Hurricane now 
a rookie running star with the Vikings, 
said he wished he had another year of 
college “just so I could play for that 
man.” The press adored him (“A touch 
of class,” said The Miami Herald). The 
fans did not believe him. With that sched- 
ule, they had a right to be skeptical. Only 
25,000 of them showed up for the Bos- 
ton College game last week although 
Miami had already knocked off Texas 
and come within a breath of doing the 
same to Oklahoma in Norman. 


It was clear enough, however, that El- 
liott had a way about him, and the way 
was working. He also had a junior run- 
ning back named Woody Thompson. 
Thompson is equally hard to believe. 
(One of the things that is hard to believe 
about him is that he was not a starter 
last year.) When passing through the 
halls of the university athletic offices. 
Woody moves so slowly that George 
Gallet, the publicist, is afraid he will be 
arrested for loitering. Woody rarely 
smiles, says Gallet, but he makes up for 
it by not talking much. Woody express- 
es himself by running like mad through 

continued 
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defensive lines. When last seen. Woody 
was running through Boston College, an- 
other surprise tough, for 178 yards in a 
15-10 victory, and Miami was 3-1 and 
challenging for higher ground in the Top 
20. Maybe you can’t figure Miami after 
all. Put Miami aside for a moment. 

Figure Missouri. Missouri is also no 
stranger to glory but had, since the de- 
parture of Dan Devine in 1971, been 
beating its spears into plowshares. The 
Tigers played Nebraska last week in a 
game that brought a record crowd to Co- 
lumbia (Missouri’s fans are apparently 
quicker to grasp a situation than Mi- 
ami’s) and helped erase memories of 
what is was like a year ago. What it was 
like a year ago was 62-0, Nebraska. 

A1 Onofrio is the Missouri coach. He 
is 52 years old and had been an assistant 


for the last 21 of those — at Arizona State 
and Missouri — when he was tapped in 
the wake of Devine's flight to the Green 
Bay Packers. Like Devine, Onofrio is a 
conservative who does not mind winning 
a game two field goals to one. He wears 
the horned-rim glasses of a deliberate 
inkhorn and is eminently unquotable 
( “Which players played well today, Al?” 
“Well, they all did. I wouldn't want to 
single out anybody”). Nevertheless, Mis- 
souri fans fell in behind Onofrio at his 
inaugural, their bumper stickers be- 
speaking allegiance: “Away We Go with 
Onofrio.” The Missouri team then went 
out and won one of 11 games in 1971, 
and more than a few of the allies 
scratched out the “we go” on their stick- 
ers. Onofrio ordered no more bumper 
stickers be pasted around. 


The 62-0 loss to Nebraska last year was 
rock bottom. (Onofrio’s first try at the 
Cornhuskers was not so bad, only 36-0.) 
His job on the line, Onofrio then sent 
his team against highly ranked Notre 
Dame, and won 30-26. Faith restored, 
the Tigers went on to a 6-6 season. 

But of how great a comeback dare one 
dream? This was Big Eight football, not 
Frank Sinatra. Last summer the writ- 
ers who cover the conference picked Mis- 
souri to finish fifth. In September they 
came on tour for a closer look. This time 
they picked M issouri to finish fifth again. 
Well, fifth in the Big Eight ain't bad. But 
the writers were not listening, otherwise 
Missouri’s ace running back and house 
speaker, Tommy Reamon, would have 
tipped them off. 

If Woody Thompson of Miami talks 
continued 
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Leading Kansas is Quarter- 
back David Jaynes, a pro 
prospect who has made the 
Jay hawks a Big Eight biggie. 


Alvin Maxson ( upper right ) 
combines with Wayne Mor- 
ris to give SMU a pair of 
Mustangs difficult to lasso. 


Amazing Tulane (Doug By- 
num running ) met amazing 
Pitt (Dave Jancisin wait- 
ing). Tulane was more so. 
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with his feet. Tommy Reamon talks for 
his. Missouri coaches pale at this, but 
they do love the way Tommy runs. 
Among other things. Reamon an- 
nounced he had chosen Missouri over 
Oklahoma because he did not like the 
Wishbone offense, that he was a great 
runner and did not want to waste his time 
blocking for Greg Pruitt. Ironically, 
Onofrio had put in the Wishbone last 
year (Reamon chafed with it for 454 
yards), but reverted to the power 1 this 
fall. Reamon announced he was "back 
home" as an I back — at which he had 
made Junior College A II- America at Fort 
Scott. Kans. and was prepared to help 
bring "Missouri football back to where 
it used to be." He exhorted the writers 
to "‘be here to witness it." 

On Saturday, many of them were, and 
so were 68, 1 70 fans spilling like suds over 
Faurot Field (capacity 55.000) and oblit- 
erating the M on the hill behind the north 
end zone. When you cannot see the M it 
is a sure sign of fiscal success and fan ac- 
ceptance. Missouri had earned it with 
four straight victories, including an up- 
set of SMU, and runner-spokesman 
Reamon had averaged almost 100 yards 
a game. And now it was head-on with 
old No. 2-Ranked Sixty-Two-to-Noth- 
ing Nebraska. 

The two teams slugged into the final 
three minutes in a 6-6 tie, Missouri on 
the strength of Greg Hill's two field goals 
(see? ) and Nebraska on two by Rich San- 
ger. Then Nebraska's Randy Borg fum- 
bled a punt that was recovered on his 
four-yard line by Missouri and the game 
went slightly mad. Missouri scored in 
two plays. Hill kicked the extra point and 
it was 13 6. Panic-stricken, and suddenly 
unstoppable, Nebraska zipped downfield 
72 yards on the left-handed passes of Da- 
vid Hurnm, scoring in four plays, and 
with a minute on the clock. Still down 
by a point, Hurnm tried to pass the ball 
to Tony Davis for two, but the ball w'as 
deflected by Bob McRoberts, a sopho- 
more defensive end, and grabbed off by 
Safety Tony Gillick. 

And Missouri had pulled out the plum. 
Undefeated in five games, the Tigers have 
their best start since 1 969 when they went 
to the Orange Bowl. Onofrio said after- 
ward that he hadn't mentioned the 62 0 
game all week. Never mind. The fans re- 
membered. They tore down the goal- 
posts, just like the good old days. 

For teams like Miami, Pittsburgh, Tu- 
lane and Kansas, the good old days are 
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Yashica introduces an excit- 
ing new, fully automatic elec- 
tronic SLR. The ELECTRO AX. 
A professional camera that’s 
so automatic almost anyone 
can take top quality photos. 
Because the AX’s computer 


brain frees you from exposure 
error. Does all complicated 
computations for you. Auto- 
matically. Gives you creative 
freedom. See the ELECTRO AX 
—the Smart Camera — at your 
nearest Yashica dealer today. 


The smart camera 
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smoothing, filing, planing 
almost anything around 
the house. 


Espo Poster Free! Get a jumbo 
2' x 3' color poster of NHL 
top-scorer Phil Esposito 
using Surform tools. 
Send 75 1 , for postage 
and handling, with your 
name and address to 
Stanley Tools, Dept. SIT, 
New Britain, Ct. 06050. 


helps you do things right 




Which 
color TV 
needs 
fewest 
repairs? 

TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 
Again. 

For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in* 
dependent TV service techni- 
cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION: In general. < 

you are familiar with, which one would 

you say requires the fewest repairs?" 

ANSWERS: 

Zenith 35% 

Brand A 14 % 

Brand B 11% 

Brand C 5% 

Brand D 3% 

Brand E 3% 

Brand F 2% 

Brand G 2% 

Brand H 2‘.'o 
Brand I 1 % 


NOTH Answer, lol.il more than lIKVi. h 
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harder to remember, but that they arc 
coming back seems undeniable. Miami 
has its most exciting team since George 
Mira and, interestingly enough, looks as 
much like a Big Eight team as Missouri. 
It is no accident — Elliott himself and De- 
fensive Coordinator Bob Herndon were 
once at Oklahoma, and two other assis- 
tants, Carl Selrner and Jim Walden, were 
at Nebraska under the retired Bob De- 
vaney. It is the highly efficient, beauti- 
fully diversified Nebraska power 1 that 
they installed. Thompson, who has 
scored six touchdowns and averaged 103 
yards a game, has found himself as an I 
back and is improving, says Elliott, "by 
leaps and bounds." 

But it is more than an I back and an 
offense that has turned Miami around. 
It is an attitude. Miami has always had 
talented players — two were drafted in the 
first round and six are starters in the NFL 
this year — but it has been a tight, almost 
self-conscious team, one prone to error. 
Under Elliott not a nerve ending shows: 
hair does, from under the helmets, but 
the players exult over tackles and touch- 
downs as if they really mattered. Theirs 
is a loose, happy ship, and it is reflected 
in the fact that the Hurricanes have come 
from behind in every game, three limes 
to win in the last quarter. 

If you had to classify him you would 
probably conclude that Elliott is a hu- 
manist. He plays so many players that 
he gives the illusion of having two or 
three starting lineups, and does, in fact, 
employ two quarterbacks, using sopho- 
more Kary Baker, the better passer, and 
senior Coy Hall interchangeably. This is 
sheer psychology. Elliott does not want 
a quarterback thinking ill of himself 
when taken out of a game. 

It was, surprisingly enough, a third 
quarterback, last year’s starter, Ed Car- 
ney, who came cold off the bench to beat 
Boston College, a big tough leant that is 
on the verge of being good enough to 
challenge for the Lambert Trophy. Mi- 
ami's defense, exceptional throughout 
(BC’s touchdown came on a 100-yard 
kickoff return by its workhorse running 
back, Mike Esposito), had just repelled 
a final thrust at the goal when Carney 
came on to direct a 14-play 80-yard drive 
that was a model of tidiness — running 
plays all, and without a counter or an 
influence play to break the rhythm. 
Thompson ran for 51 yards en route, and 
Carney scored from the one. 

Elliott says this is probably a better 



team than either of his Rose Bowl en- 
tries at Illinois (1963) and California 
(1958). Being young and still learning, it 
will also get better, which is good, El- 
liott says with a smile, because "we're 
still in the buzzsaw" with Houston, Al- 
abama and Notre Dame to come. 

Like Elliott, Johnny Majors has made 
an immediate and dramatic change in the 
course of events at Pittsburgh, where the 
problems are similar: a big-city school 
with a popular professional team vying 
for the entertainment dollar. Unlike Mi- 
ami. Pittsburgh for years has been a slag 
heap of mediocre players. Majors, fresh 
from a successful engagement at Iowa 
State, responded with a whirlwind re- 
cruitment that netted 72 freshmen and 
six junior college transfers. Five of his 
recruits are in the starting lineup. 

But the one to beat all is a 5' 1 1 ", 1 75- 
pound running back from Aliquippa, Pa. 
named Tony Dorsett. Dorsett turned in 
three consecutive 100-yard games, in- 
cluding a wondrous 265-yard effort 
against Northwestern, as Pitt tried to 
make up its mind whether to be good or 
bad. The Panthers tied heavily favored 
Georgia, then split with Baylor and 
Northwestern, winning the latter. In- 
jured against Tulane, Dorsett sat most 
of that one out. and Pitt floundered 24-6. 
Last week, however, he was back in the 
lineup — and quickly into the secondary 
of the West Virginia Mountaineers, who 
never knew what hit them. 

Dorsett scored on touchdown runs of 
35, 1 2 and 1 2 yards, and totaled 1 50 yards 
in 24 carries. The 35-7 Pittsburgh victo- 
ry was called an “upset." but it w'as more 
a vindication. Rival West Virginia has 
been at Pittsburgh's throat for six years, 
winning five games. When it was over a 
thick knot of cheering Pitt fans stood 
around clamoring for Majors to come 
out of the dressing room. He came out, 
and brought Dorsett with him. 

Since 1964 Pitt has averaged about two 
victories a season. This year the Panthers 
could win six games, a Majors break- 
through that will help shore up newly 
won enthusiasm. Fullback DaveJanasek 
cannot get over the impact of winning. 
"People are beginning to recognize us," 
he says. The other night Tackle Dave 
Jancisin and Center Mike Carey went 
into a restaurant in Turtle Creek wear- 
ing their Pitt blazers. The owner picked 
up the lab. "That never happened be- 
fore,"’ said Janasek. 

When Tulane beat Duke last week on 
continued 
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If you're going to spend 
more than $5,000 for a car. 

you should get the kind 
of comfort you can live with 
a long, long time. 


INTRODUCING THE 1974 



It will be difficult to find another motorcar quite 
this accommodating: 

The seats have the “loose cushion" look you 
find in fine sofas and chairs. 

A new acoustic insulation system helps isolate 
you from the sounds of the passing world. 

The clock is a modern digital timepiece with 
a facing styled by Tiffany's. Its quartz-crystal 
controlled movement has exceptional accuracy. 

Regency offers a new Tempmatic air conditioner with 
an activated charcoal odor filter, which acts to reduce 
many offensive odors from the air entering the car. 

And its new instrument panel even has a message 
center which signals you when a variety of 
functions require your attention. 

Experience the comforts of a Regency sedan, or 
the new 2-door coupe, on the road. We believe they 
will more than match the luxuries you can see 
in an Oldsmobile showroom. 


OLDSMOBILE 98 REGENCY. 


BOURBON 



Your first bottle of it came 
as a gift. And since 
then, you haven’t gone 
back to anything else. 


Because you found 
great bourbon has a 
smooth taste unlike 
anything else. 

Taste. 




They ought to print 
the word on every 
label of I.W. Harper. 


IS HARPER 

^1. W HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey • © I.W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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the last-act heroics of the brothers Foley 
(Quarterback Steve, Wide Receiver 
Mike), the Greenies were 4-0 for the first 
time since 1934, the season they played 
Temple in the first Sugar Bowl game 
(Jan. I, 1935). It hasn't been all down- 
hill since but it seems that way. After 
three successive losers Jim Pittman pro- 
duced a bowl team in 1970 but then he 
went off to TCU. 

Bennie Ellendcr became the head 
coach. Lank, limby and unimposing. El- 
lender had neither the hair nor the flair 
of Pittman, but inside that skinny phy- 
sique lived a full-bodied drive to excel. 
Bennie went to work. Now expectant Tu- 
lane fans can hardly wait to see what hap- 
pens next. What they'd obviously like to 
see happen is a victory over LSU. They 
have already bought out the stadium 
(81,000) for the traditional game Dec. I . 

Like Majors, Ellender's method was to 
quickly achieve that time-honored cliche 
of football preparedness: depth. Ellender 
used 50 players in the first half against 
Pittsburgh, and alternates his first and 
second offensive lines at will. 

Steve Foley is the guts of the offense. 
An exceptional athlete, his running and 
passing beat Boston College and his 41- 
yard touchdown pass precipitated Pitts- 
burgh's downfall. Against Duke, with the 
score vied 17-17, Foley drove the Green 
Wave 56 yards in seven plays, four of 
them passes to brother Mike. The last 
(officially a three-yarder) was on a div- 
ing catch in the corner of the end zone 
with nine seconds remaining. 

Defense, however, has been Tulane's 
longer suit. It held Duke to 129 yards 
total offense and has been the most solid 
at Tulane since the coaching heyday of 
Henry Frnka. Four of its standouts are 
black: Tackles Charles Hall and Nathan 
Bell, Cornerbacks John and Wyatt 
Washington (no relation). Hall made 16 
unassisted tackles against Duke. Times 
have indeed changed in New Orleans. 

The Big Eight has another surprise 
team in Kansas, but until now an under- 
current of skepticism surrounded its 
progress. Don Fambrough had stilled 
optimism with successive 4-7 seasons. A 
student selling “The Jayhawks Are For 
Real” stickers in Lawrence before the 
Minnesota game (a week prior to the 
trip to Tennessee) advised patrons to 
“buy them early — next week they’ll be 
antiques.” But Kansas hung tough 
against Tennessee. David Jaynes, who 
may be the best quarterback the Big 
eoniimieil 



Minolta helps you understand courage. 


Smile at the challenges of everyday life. All it takes is a sense of humor 
and a responsive camera to see the pictures that are everywhere. 

If you have the insight, a Minolta SR-T could be the camera. This is a 
35mm reflex you’ll be comfortable with from the moment you pick it up. It 
lets you concentrate on the picture, because the viewfinder shows all the 
information needed for correct exposure and focusing. You never have to 
look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, so you’re ready to catch 
the one photograph that could never be taken again. 

Next time you see the funny side 
of life, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. 

For more information, visit your 
photo dealer or write Minolta Cor- 
poration, 200 Park Avenue South, 

New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 

Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 




A New Standard In 

4 CHANNEL 


Everything you could want. Everything you could need. Every- 
thing advanced audio engineering can deliver to put the finest 
4-channel reproduction at your fingertips. 

Built-In SQ, RM, CD-4 * 2 Discrete 4-Channel Tape Systems ■ Big Power: 
40 RMS Watts/Channel x 4; 44 Watts x 2 @ 8 Ohms. 20-20k Hz • Two 4- 
Channel Speaker Systems ■ 4-Channel Controls for Tone, Balance, Volume 
For complete specifications, write ... ®KEN W O O □ 

1*i777 In Rrnariunv Carrions Calif Of 
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The Lease-in. 
More convenient 
than the 
trade-in. 



If you like the idea 
of getting a new car every two 
years or so, Chrysler Leasing 
System has a convenient alter- 
native to the trade-in. 
our kind of leasing. 


We can get you the new car and equipment of 
your choice. Arrange your insurance. Dispose of your pres- 
ent car. And write a person- . 
alized lease that’s based on : ' ‘ 

your kind of driving. ' • • 

If that’s the con- • j ' ‘‘ •' " 

venience you ’re looking . . fit • ' • * / . * 

for, don’t trade-in every two ’ ‘ ’. •• •• '• 

years. Lease-in. From a member of .* "*■ 

Chrysler Leasing System, the national organization of 
leasing professionals who can service and deliver most 
anywhere in the country. 

You’ll find us in the 
Yellow Pages under “Auto 
Renting and Leasing.” 


Just around the corner. 
All around the country. 

O 



Eight ever had, passed for 394 yards (35 
for 58) and three touchdowns and almost 
pulled a major upset in a 28-27 breath- 
taker. Memphis sportswriters were awed. 
“I'm going home right now and fill in 
one spot — quarterback — on my All- 
America ballot," said one. 

Jaynes suffered his first interception in 
142 passes last week against Kansas 
State, but he still completed 12 of 22 for 
146 yards (he now has five BigEight pass- 
ing records on 296 completions for 3,966 
yards and 29 touchdowns) and, on the 
heels of a fortuitous fumble recovery, 
drove the Jayhawks 40 yards to the win- 
ning touchdown with 64 seconds left. The 
fans at Lawrence, no longer skeptical, 
turned out 52,000 strong, a record. 

Fambrough, who had been a Kansas 
assistant for 19 years, had concluded, 
however, that much of his slow early foot 
was traceable to an inconsistent defense. 
So he hired Jim Dickey off Oklahoma's 
staff to put in the Oklahoma 5-2, and 
built a solid front around Nose Guard 
Mike Lemon, a transfer from Ellsworth 
Junior College in Iowa Falls, and Defen- 
sive End Dean Zook, brother of John 
Zook of the Atlanta Falcons. And the 
secondary, too, came around. Spectacu- 
larly. Through the Kansas State game it 
had intercepted 15 passes. 

••This is a hungry football team." says 
Fambrough. "Hungry for recognition, 
hungry for rewards.” 

Those are not unusual traits for a foot- 
ball team on the make, of course. All 
these surprises- which, if you could have 
gauged the extent of their hunger, would 
not be surprises at all — are of similar 
bent. There are others. Arizona is un- 
beaten after five games, including last 
week's 22 14 victory over New Mexico; 
and Maryland, despite a two-point loss 
to North Carolina State, has been turned 
180 degrees by Coach Jerry Claiborne. 
SM U, which used to live by the pass, now 
feeds on the Wishbone with its excellent 
running backs, Alvin Maxson and Wayne 
Morris, and has won three out of four. 

For every one of those teams who seem 
to have been born with glory, who wear 
it regularly, like trousers (Notre Dame, 
USC etal . ), there are those who are strug- 
gling to get it. Or to get it back. But glory 
is not inevitable in college football. It 
wasn't that long ago that Notre Dame 
was looking at a 2-7 record and into the 
face of a young Armenian named Par- 
seghian for deliverance. It can happen. 
And it does. end 
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?egan in 1876. Reach, a registered 
ie since it was founded in 1901. 


The ball Hank 
and The Babe hit, 


Since Major League Baseball began, 
one ball has been in every play of every 
inning of every game. Spalding.* 

The same Spalding quality goes into 
every baseball product we make: balls, 
gloves, bats and protective equip- 
ment for Little League on up through 
the Majors. 

Baseball is how we got started. 
We're glad to be a part of it. 

Way to go. Hank. 

Thank you. Babe. 

SPALDING 
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The river 
from 
rfinrlon 

Can a boy from a small mining town in Canada find happiness in the 
NHL? You bet he can, if his name is Bobby Clarke, his bankroll is 
gorgeous and he enjoys an undiplomatic immunity from harassment 

bvmnRK mmvov 


So you want your son to be a doctor 
or a lawyer or a wheat farmer. For- 
get it. Go buy him a pair of ice skates, 
a curved stick, some protective equip- 
ment and send him to Flin Flon to he 
a hockey player. Asa new season gets 
under way the average salary for play- 
ers in the National Hockey League 
is $55,000 and climbing, and a 45- 
year-old man named Gordie Howe 
skates out the front door of the Hall 
of Fame to play in the World Hock- 
ey Association for $150,000. When 
will the money madness end? Never, 
perhaps. The NHL rinks are filled ev- 
ery night, except in California, and 
the WHA needs NHL players at fan- 
cy fees to sell its product. A Ken Dry- 
den can leave his $130,000 job in the 
Montreal goal to take a $7,000 po- 
sition as a law clerk because he knows 
that next season, when both leagues 
expand, he can command $250,000 
for stopping flying pucks. The Bos- 
ton Bruins desperately want to give 
Bobby Orr $2 million before some 
WHA team offers him more. Bobby 
Clarke, the young man at right, re- 
cently had the pleasant task of decid- 
ing how and when he wanted to re- 
ceive a million bucks. Which is a sum 
a modern hockey player can get his 
teeth into — after adjusting his den- 
tures, of course. 

Turn to page 52 for NHL scouting 
reports, to page 60 for the WHA. 


^For years fans of the expansion West 
■i of the National Hockey League have 
| wanted a star. Now that he has ar- 
rived, they find it difficult to get him into 
proper focus, because this paragon is not 
only relatively small in stature, a diabet- 
ic and weak of eye without his contact 
lenses, he looks like too nice a guy to be 
a party to hockey's inevitable violence. 

Ignore the innocence of his angelic face 
and his all-I-want-for-Christmas smile. 
To place Bobby Clarke in proper per- 
spective, he must be viewed in several 
cities. Moscow, for one. There was Team 
Canada staring at disaster, down two 
games to the Russians with only three to 
play. As the action swept up ice, Clarke 
happened to be trailing the Soviet star, 
Valeri Kharlamov. “It suddenly hit me 
that Kharlamov was the guy who was 
killing us while I was only holding my 
own,” Clarke recalls. “1 realized imme- 
diately that someone had to do some- 
thing about him." In the heat of that re- 
alization Clarke swung his stick and 
connected with Kharlamov's ankles. The 
consequence was considerably more 
damaging than the mere discipline and 
shaking up Clarke had had in mind. The 
Russian was out for the rest of that game 


and all of the next one. Clarke drew a 
two-minute penalty for slashing. The 
NHL All-Stars rallied to win the last 
three games — and the series. "It’s not 
something I was really proud of,” Clarke 
says softly, "but 1 honestly can’t say I 
was ashamed to do it.” 

Now move to Philadelphia. Bobby 
Clarke is not booed in Philadelphia, 
which is a distinction in itself. “You’ve 
got to like this kid,” says a beer drinker 
at Rexy’s. “He’s the first classy athlete 
we've had around here since Norm Van 
Brocklin retired.” As captain of the 
Broad Street Bullies, also known as the 
Philadelphia Flyers, Clarke centers the 
first line, directs the power play, kills pen- 
alties and moderates the nightly disputes 
between the Bullies and their adversaries. 
Although he tries to maintain a low fight- 
ing profile in front of his home crowd, 
Clarke is adept at squirting gasoline on 
incipient fires. One night Keith Magnu- 
son of Chicago smashed the unsuspecting 
Clarke into the boards. 

“Clarke, you’re sick,” Magnuson 
snarled. 

"I can’t help that, you dummy,” 
Clarke replied, "but you're stupid, Mag- 
gy, and you can do something about that. 
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didly. Or as Schultz, the NHL's reign- 
ing heavyweight champion, explains, 
"We’ve got to protect our leader at all 
times.” 

Finally, see Clarke in Flin Flon, Man- 
itoba. "I’m pretty reserved when I’m 
with strangers,” Clarke says on the long, 
winding drive from the airport to the Flin 
Flon Hotel, "but 1 swear, drink beer and 
drive too fast when I’m with my own 
kind.” Clarke is in Flin Flon for a brief 
August visit with his own people in his 
hometown so that they may honor him — 
the NHL’s Most Valuable Player — with 
a Bobby Clarke Day. Upstairs in the ho- 
tel, huddled around three cases of cold 
Molson’s beer, two dozen men ranging 
in age from 20 to 60 wait patiently for 
Clarke to finish signing autographs in the 
lobby and join them for a bull session. 

"We told Bobby when he was here on 
vacation in June that we wanted to have 
a big testimonial dinner for him at the 
end of the summer,” says Pat Ginnell, 
the coach of the Flin Flon Bombers, the 
town’s junior hockey team. "But he told 
us he wouldn’t hear of such a thing. He 
got mad, in fact, and said we didn’t owe 
him anything, that he owed us every- 


Now buzz off— or else I’ll send Schult- 
zie after you.” Schultzie is Winger Dave 
Schultz. He is large and menacing. He 
has a winger pal named Hound Dog Kel- 
ly. Hound Dog can bite. 

Clarke enjoys a sort of 
undiplomatic immu- 


nity, because if unfriendly people like 
Magnuson press their attentions on 
Clarke, one of the bullyboys comes call- 
ing. “Guys stay away from me because 
they know Schultzie or Hound or 
someone will beat them 
up,” Clarke says can- 
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thing. We argued about it for a few days. 
Finally Bobby suggested that we hold a 
benefit game instead, with all the money 
directed to youth hockey in Flin Flon. 
That’s the only reason he's here now.” 

Over in a corner of the room Jim Bry- 
son, a former Bomber trainer who for 
years was the undisputed boxing cham- 
pion of all the cafes within a goodly ra- 
dius of Flin Flon, nods his head. “Mod- 
est, that’s what he is,” Bryson says. "He 
comes home every summer and doesn’t 
bring any airs with him. You see him in 
the pub buying a round of beer when his 
turn comes, and you see him sitting high 
in a corner down at the rink, with a bag 
of popcorn in each hand and about 50 
kids surrounding him. When he played 
for the Bombers, Bobby was the calm- 
ing influence on all the hotheads. They'd 
always want to run into the Northern 
Cafe, drink a few beers and get into a 
fight, but he never let them. The trouble 
is, they don’t make kids like Clarkie 
anymore.” 

Clarke appears a little later, resplen- 
dent in his Flin Flon summer outfit— 
Levi's, a golf shirt and a pair of clogs — 
and Bryson immediately offers him a 
M olson’s. “Ol' Jim Bryson,” Clarke 
says, pumping the man’s right hand. “He 
had 101 fights and won all but the 101st. 
Tell us about them, will you?” Bryson 
grins appreciatively. “Sure," he says, 
“it’ll only take about a minute.” 

Bobby Clarke Day is the summer’s 
happening in Flin Flon, a mining town 
of 12,000 on the Manitoba-Saskatche- 
wan border about 500 miles northwest 
of Winnipeg. Named after Josiah Flin- 
tabbatey Flonatin, an adventurous pros- 
pector in an old mining novel, Flin Flon 
is one of the few real company towns left 
in North America. Almost everyone in 
Flin Flon works for the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. 

There is only one sizable street in 
downtown Flin Flon, named Main 
Street, naturally. Downtown Flin Flon 
looks like any community of similar size 
in the U.S., an H&R Block income tax of- 
fice, a Kentucky Fried Chicken parlor, a 
Simpsons-Sears with a SAVE BIG S$S 
sale on color television sets, a bowling 
emporium, Schrieder's Clothing Store, a 
few banks, a couple of drugstores, a mov- 
ie theater, three taxi stands and half a 
dozen cafes, one of which, the Northern, 
is boarded up. 

Bobby Clarke starts his Day with a vis- 
it home to see his parents, Cliff and 


Yvonne, and his 19-year-old sister Rox- 
anne. Cliff Clarke arrived in Flin Flon 
in 1941 when he was 16. “I came to see 
my uncle and never left,” he says. “1 
worked in a hardware store for about two 
years, and the mining company hired me 
on the third day after my 1 8th birthday.” 
He was a driller in the copper and zinc 
mines for more than 25 years, working 
5,000 feet below ground. Now he is a 
blasting boss charged with inspecting the 
work of the drillers, but the company still 
calls on him to “hook up the charges for 
the big jobs.” Throughout this career he 
has managed to keep his hide whole. “In 
more than 30 years,” he says, “I’ve 
missed only half a shift because of 
injury.” 

Unlike most people in Flin Flon, the 
elder Clarke had never played hockey 
himself, so he did not rush Bobby onto 
the ice the minute he was able to walk. 
“I think he was four years old before we 
took him skating the first time,” Cliff 
Clarke recalls. “See the boards for the 
rink down there in the playground? Well, 
it would be 30° and 40° below, but Bob- 
by’d still want to go out and play hock- 
ey. He usually got his way, too.” Clarke 
remembers how Bobby illegally got into 
organized hockey a few years later. "Ac- 
cording to the setup in Flin Flon,” he 
says, “you couldn’t play in the Tom 
Thumb program until you were nine 
years old. Then you were guaranteed nine 
minutes a week of live hockey on indoor 
ice. Well, you know Bobby. He found 
out they never checked the birth certif- 
icates and just took the kid’s word for 
his age. So when he was eight he told 
them he was nine. Right then I figured 
someday he’d make the big time.” 

Bobby Clarke immersed himself in 
hockey at the expense of everything else, 
including his education. “I used to tell 
my parents that I was going to school," 
he says, “but I'd go to the rink instead." 
His mother confirms the report. “Bobby 
and his friend John Rutley were always 
full of the dickens in school,” she says, 
“and a lot of times they would be sent 
home by the teacher. They never came 
home, of course. No. They’d always go 
play hockey down at the playground. I’d 
look out the window and say, 'Gosh, that 
looks like Bobby down there,' and right 
then the principal would call to say he 
was sending Bobby home for three days 
for bad behavior.” 

The family visit ends and Bobby 
Clarke Day continues. He leaves the 


house to call on his wife Sandy’s family 
across the border in Creighton, Saskatch- 
ewan, and later he goes off to shake hands 
and sign autographs for the old folks at 
the Northern Lights Manor, the patients, 
doctors and nurses at Flin Flon General 
Hospital and all the young hockey play- 
ers and their families at the Whitney 
Forum. 

Inside the rink Pat Ginnell sits in a cor- 
ner and carefully studies the movements 
of the 1 3-year-old players on the ice. Gin- 
nell, 35, is said to be the best junior coach 
in Canada, but he has rejected several 
NHL coaching offers because, as he says, 
“There’s no way I’m going to coach guys 
making SI 50,000 a year when I'm mak- 
ing only $25,000.” He looks over at 
Clarke. “I first saw Bobby play in the 
juvenile finals back in the spring of 1966. 
He had some nice moves then, easily the 
best on the ice, but he sure looked funny 
with his big glasses, his bucked teeth and 
the skates his feet were swimming in.” 
Despite those handicaps Clarke easily 
won a regular job with Ginnell’s Bomb- 
ers in the western Canada junior league 
six months later. At the time Clarke was 
17. Figuring that NHL stardom was his 
next stop, he promptly quit school. 

“There was no way he was going to 
miss,” Ginnell says. “He was always our 
best player, and a tough kid. He’d cut 
your ears off if he had to. The idea was 
that if you got Clarke, you’d get Flin 
Flon. Not too many people got Bobby. 
It didn't surprise me one bit that Bobby 
was the guy who finally gave that Rus- 
sian the two-hander that ended him. 
Bobby had been in that spot before. He 
knew what to do — and he knew how to 
do it, too." 

Clarke’s dreams of an NHL career 
almost ended before they had well 
begun. When he was 15 it was found he 
was diabetic. Doctors in Flin Flon told 
him he would have to become a goaltend- 
er if he wanted to continue to play hock- 
ey. As usual, Clarke ignored the author- 
itarian decree. He took his daily shot of 
insulin, kept on playing as a center and 
was considered the best junior in west- 
ern Canada by the time he completed his 
amateur career in 1969. 

Midway through his final season with 
Flin Flon, Clarke drove with Ginnell to 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
and at the Bombers' expense underwent 
a week of tests. “When we returned 
home," Ginnell recalls, "we received 
word that, medically speaking, Bobby 
continued 
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Win a 

College Education* 
for your child 


or $20,000 for yourself. 



Enter True’s 612 prize Educational Sweepstakes. 
*Grand Prize: Up to $20,000 toward expenses at the 
college or university of your choice— or $20,000 cash. 
Second Prize: Up to $10,000 toward expenses at the 
college or university of your choice— or $1 0,000 cash. 
10 Third Prizes: Panasonic complete stereo music 
centers with headphones. 100 Fourth Prizes: Olivetti/ 
Underwood electric portable typewriters. 500 Fifth 
Prizes: Channel Master portable cassettes. The odds 
of your winning are determined by the total number 
of entries received. Enter as often as you like. Each 
entry must be mailed separately. Use entry blank 
below, or a plain piece of paper the same size. No 
purchase necessary. Sweepstakes close No- 
vember 16, 1973. Enter today. Think 
about it. Wouldn’t it be great to win 
expenses towards your child’s 
college education from True? 

Enter as often as you like. 612 chances to win; win more 
than once. All prizes to be awarded. To enter, complete 
the entry form or use a plain piece of paper, including 
§ your name, address and zip code. Mail each entry 
separately to: True's Educational Sweepstakes, 
P.O. Box 6t9. Brooklyn, N Y. 11202. Each entry 
Jkt. must Include two bottom (laps from any pack of 

True cigarettes or a plain piece of 3" x 5" paper on 
which you have hand-printed the word "TRUE" in 
-s. plain block letters. To be eligible, entries must be post- 
~ marked no later than November 16. 1973 and received by 
November 30, 1973 All winners will be determined 
in a random drawing from all entries received, by 
Marden & Kane, an independent judging organization 
whose decisions are final. Taxes, if any, are 
the sole responsibility of the winner. All 
prizes will be awarded. Sweepstakes open to 
. all residents of the U S.A over 21 years of 
age. except employees and their families of 
Lorillard, its affiliated companies, its adver- 
tising agencies and Marden & Kane. Void in Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Georgia and Missouri and wherever else 
prohibited or restricted by law The odds of winning will be determined by the number of entries 
received in total sweepstakes. If you are the Grand Prize winner and you want your favorite dealer to also 
win, list his name and address under yours. If you are the winner, he will receive one each of the third, 
fourth and fifth prizes. For a list of Grand through Third prize winners, send a separate stamped, self- 
addressed envelope lo: True Winners List, P.O, Box 939, New York, N.Y. 1t202. No purchase necessary 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

Menthol: 12 mg. “tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73. 


Mail to: True's Educational Sweepstakes, P. 0. Box 619, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202. 

Please enter my name in True's Educational Sweepstakes. Enclosed are two bot- 
tom Ilaps from True Regular or Menthol, or a 3 x 5 piece of paper with the word 
TRUE printed in plain block letters. 

I certify I am 21 years of age or over. 

Name : . 

Address . 

City State Zip 

Dealer’s Name 

Address 



Brylcreem tells you how tc 

Shorter hair in summer. Longer hair in winter. Think about it for a minute. You 
change clothes with the seasons. Why don't you change your hair style too? 

SUMMER HAIR 

Face it: long hair looks terrible in the summer. The sun dries it out. The sand sticks 
in it. The surf pollutes it. Then you shampoo it almost daily. And you wonder why your 
hair looks like straw. 

Shorter hair makes more sense for summer. But don’t worry, we're not suggesting 
crew-cuts. Today, shorter hair is something else. Get your hair cut about 1-1/2" long- 
all over your head. This means it covers the tops of your ears and the collar of your 
shirt. You comb it forward, or part it on the side, in the middle— even toss it around 
with your fingers. (How’s that for convenience?) 

Now that your hair’s a reasonable length for summer, how do you keep it looking 
reasonable? Use a little Brylcreem Hairdressing after each shampoo. It will help put 
back the moisture the sun, the sand, the surf and the shampoo take out. 

Conditioned with Brylcreem, your hair will be manageable and healthy-looking. 

And great looking hair can do great things for anyone’s summer. 

WINTER HAIR 

Why should you wear your hair longer in winter? Well, for starters, when you wear 
more clothes you should have more hair. Nothing looks stranger than a lot of clothes 
and a little hair. 

And where do you spend most of winter? Indoors. So you're in greater control of 
your hair. And how it looks. You’re not messing with the elements as much, so they're 
not messing with your hair as much. 



change with the seasons. 



Even longer hair looks different today. It's layered now. For more fullness. And for 
much more style. 

But now that it’s winter, you've got two new problems. Constant temperature changes 
(from cold outside to drying steam heat inside) wreak havoc on your hair and scalp. 
They need help. And since your hair is longer, you’ve got to style it. You need help. 

So there's Brylcreem Soft Hair with Protein. The hairspray that styles and conditions 
all in one. It’s simple enough to use. Spray it on like an ordinary spray. Then massage 
it in like a conditioner. The protein coats each hair shaft. Whichmakes your hair 
healthier looking and gives it more body. 

If you don’t like sprays, try Brylcreem's 
new Dry Style, it’s like hairspray in a 
bottle. Massage Dry Style into your hair 
and comb into place. It gives you control 
and a very natural look. 

Brylcreem thinks that if your hair looks 
the same all year long, you’re not using 
your head. So, keep your hair at the 
length that’s best for the way you 

And let us help you do 
it. Because no matter 
how you keep your hair, 
you’ll find a product in 
The Brylcreem Group 
that will help you. 


* .The 
Brylcreem 
group. 

WeVe come a long way 
since“a little dab will do ya” 


Quatrecolor: 

Howto get our best price 
without giving up our best picture. 


When you spend a lot of money 
on a colorTV, you want the best 
picture you can get. But some- 
times the best is a little too 
expensive. 

At Panasonic, we feel that 
a few dollars shouldn’t keep 
you from enjoying our best 
picture. So we’ve introduced 
two low-priced Quatrecolor " 
models. In two popular screen 
sizes. Our17''CT-704and 
our 19" CT-910(diag. meas.). 

Along with the low price, 
you get Quatrecolor engineer- 
ing. Like our modular chassis. 

It puts 75% of the components 
onto five circuit boards. That 


snap out and in for easy servicing. 

Of course, we want those 
service calls to be few and far 
between. So we engineer every 
Quatrecolor set with 100% 
solid-stale circuitry. The only 
tube is the picture tube. 

And what a picture tube. We 
called it Pana-Matrix'“. It sur- 
rounds each color dot with a 
black background. So you get 
a sharp picture. And bright, 
vivid colors. And you don’t have 
to worry about voltage changes 
ruining the picture. Because 
the Quatrecolor SCR circuit 
maintains the correct voltage 
level for our finest picture. 


You won’t have to fiddle 
with a bunch of knobs to keep 
the picture beautiful, either. Be- 
cause there’s Q-Lock. One button 
that electronically maintains 
correct color, tint, contrast and 
brightness. Even when you 
change channels, Q-Lock’s 
active color and tint circuits 
automatically seek out the best 
color picture. 

After all we’ve put into these 
Quatrecolor TV’s, 
you owe it to ( ) 

yourself to go \ 

see the picture 
that comes out V 

of them. Quatrecolor 
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Clarke could play as a center anywhere.” 

To their considerable regret, most 
NHL teams did not bother to check into 
Clarke's medical records. They simply 
assumed diabetes would be a permanent 
drawback in pro hockey. So, despite his 
obvious playing credentials. Clarke was 
not selected until the second round of the 
amateur draft, when the Flyers picked 
him as the No. 17 junior in all Canada. 
Only two of the 16 players drafted ahead 
of Clarke are still with the NHL teams 
that selected them, and they are utility 
men at best. 

"I was disappointed to be drafted that 
late.' - Clarke says, "but that's what hap- 
pens when other people figure they are 
experts on something they really know 
nothing about. Like diabetes. What real- 
ly shocked me. though, was Philadelphia 
drafting me. I honestly had no idea where 
Philadelphia was. I didn’t know whether 
it was on the West Coast, the East Coast 
or in the middle somewhere. I actually 
got a little scared when I thought about 
going to a city 1 didn't know anything 
about.” 

Clarke refused to sign the first contract 
the Flyers offered him. "Bud Poile was 
the general manager at the time,” Clarke 
says, "and one day he told me. 'Look 
what we're going to do for you, kid. 
We're going to give you this $2,500 bo- 
nus and this $7,500 contract and make 
you rich.' All I did was laugh. 'Mr. Poile," 
I said, ‘I can go back to Flin Flon. live 
in peace and quiet and make $7,500 by 
working in the mines.' ” In the end. af- 
ter an impressive training-camp perfor- 
mance that earned him a starting posi- 
tion with the Flyers, Clarke got the 
money he wanted from Poile — a $5,000 
bonus for a new car and a $14,000 con- 
tract. "I thought I was a rich kid." 

Now Just four years later, he is a rich 
kid for sure. This year he negotiated and 
signed a new seven-year, $1 ,050,000 con- 
tract with the Flyers. The payments will 
be spread equally over the next 21 years, 
thereby guaranteeing Clarke and his fam- 
ily an annual income of at least $50,000 
until he is 45 years old. "I don’t think 
there are many 24-year-old guys who can 
say they've taken care of their family un- 
til 1994," Clarke says proudly. 

Despite his new earning capacity, 
Clarke does not really subscribe to the 
grab-it-while-you-can syndrome that 
seems to be pervasive in his sport. For 
example, he tends to ignore endorsement 
opportunities. "Right now I don't need 


the money,’' he says. "My time is more 
valuable to me." He also dislikes the 
bonus arrangements that have become 
a standard feature of most hockey con- 
tracts. "Why not give bigger contracts 
instead?" Clarke asks. "For instance, 
say I have 30 goals with 10 games left 
and I need five more goals to collect a 
S 10,000 bonus. Well, you can be sure 
that my wingers won't see the puck un- 
til I get my five goals. So who are you 
playing for? The team? No." He shakes 
his head. "Listen, we’re all guilty. We're 
all grabbing, not giving. We should be 
doing something to help hockey. Instead, 
we’re hurting the game. If it keeps hap- 
pening much longer, we'll all be in 
trouble.” 

It is almost game time at Flin Flon's 
Whitney Forum. Clarke sits in a small 
dressing room w ith some of the teen-age 
Bombers who will be his teammates in 
the exhibition. Ginncll walks in and gives 
Clarke his old Bomber shirt — No. 1 1 . 
"We retired it when you left here," Gin- 
nell says. Clarke tries to pull the jersey 
over his shoulders. He tugs hard. "Sor- 
ry, Pat." he says, "it just doesn't fit any- 
more." 

It is doubtful that any of the 2,600 Bob- 
by Clarke fans who jam the Forum hear 
one word of the P.A. announcer's long 
introduction of the guest of honor. The 
noise begins as Clarke steps from the 
dressing room, and does not subside un- 
til he skates to center ice, waves in every 
direction and pleads for silence. He ac- 
cepts the gifts a television set, silver- 
ware, jewelry and he thanks the crowd 
for coming. "I can never repay Flin Flon 
for ail that it has done for me," he says. 
"Thank you so much." 

Then the exhibition game begins, and 
in the first minute of play a youngster 
named Rob Watt has the audacity to 
slam into Clarke with his stick raised 
high. Down goes the Most Valuable 
Player in the NHL. "Do that again, 
kid, and I'll take your bleeping head 
ofi'," Clarke shouts as he lifts himself 
from the ice. Bobby Clarke Day is al- 
most over there are only 74 seconds 
left to play in the game when Clarke 
spots Rob Watt skating with his head 
down in center ice. The ensuing crunch 
is probably audible in Moscow. Clarke 
has crashed into Watt so hard that the 
kid is barely able to totter back to his 
bench. 

"Ah, yes." says Jim Bryson with a 
smile. "That's our Bobby.” 

CONTINUED 
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BOSTON S GILLES GILBERT 


The news that Goaltender 
Ken Dryden was leaving 
the Montreal Canadiens to 
work for a law firm in Toronto sent shock waves through 
three cities. In New York — true story — Ranger loyalist 
Wayne Lachman phoned his wife Toni and told her to 
change plans for their annual May visit to the Caribbean. 

“We're finally going to win the Stan- 
ley Cup,” he told her. In Boston 
drinks were on the house at the 
Rusty Scupper and the Boston 
Garden’s belligerent “gallery 
gods" reportedly volun- 
teered to take up a collec- 
tion to pay Dryden's mov- 
ing expenses. In Montreal, 
though. Scotty Bowman, 
the coach of the Cana- 
diens, just stared at his 
office wall in disbelief. 
“There are only three peo- 
ple around here who can 
be very happy about this 
thing," Bowman said sad- 
ly, “and their names are 
Michel Plasse, Wayne Thomas and Michel Larocque." 

Before Dryden decided to become a SI34-a-week clerk 
instead of a S130,000-a-year puck -stopper, Plasse, Thomas 
and Larocque were destined to spend the season either sit- 
ting on the bench in Montreal or riding buses in the mi- 
nors. Quickly Plasse and Thomas became early favorites to 
win Dryden's job, but the 21 -year-old Larocque turned out 
to be Montreal's best training-camp goalie. He idolizes 
Glenn Hall, the former Chicago and St. Louis nonpareil, 
and while he does not sprawl on the ice a la Hall, he 
does get sick before the start of every game a la 
Hall. "We probably won't have a No. I goal- 
ie," Bowman said after reflecting on Dry- 
den's loss. "We'll play whoever is hot." 

He reached into his pocket for a piece of 
paper. “Look how important Dryden 
was to us last year," he said. “Forget 
all empty-net goals. We played 42 
games that were won or lost by a 
single goal, and we had 16 ties. Let’s 
see, that means 58 of our 78 games 
were elilT-hangers. Also, our first six 
losses were by one goal, and altogeth- 
er eight of our 10 losses were by just 
one goal. That means we had fantastic 
goaltending." 

But send no sympathy cards to Bow- 
man. The revelry in Boston and New 
York is premature. The Canadiens are 
still the best team in hockey. Oh, if Henri Richard and Serge 
Savard and Guy Lapointe and Jacques Laperriere and Yvan 
Cournoyer and Jacques Lemaire and Guy Lafleur and the 
Mahovlich brothers suddenly became law clerks, too, the 



BUFFALO S JIM SCHOENFELD 


rest of the NHL would have a chance, but the Canadiens’ 
mystique is so powerful and their well so deep, they appear 
unstoppable. 

On defense young Larry Robinson moves in alongside 
Laperriere as a regular, confident that Laperriere will cover 
for most mistakes he makes. The other pairing of Savard 
and Lapointe is hockey's best. Marc Tardif and checking 
specialist Rejean Houle jumped to the WHA, but Bowman 
has a rinkful of kids to replace them. Bob Gainey, the best 
skater in junior hockey last season, inherits Houle's duties 
and plays on a line with Cournoyer and Lemaire — not bad 
company for a rookie — and Murray Wilson takes over Tar- 
dif's left wing assignment. "Don't worry about us," says 
the high-scoring Cournoyer. "The Rocket retired, remem- 
ber, and Harvey, Plante and Beliveau all left us, too, but 
we continued to win. Why should it be any different now?" 

For different, try Boston. A funny thing happened to the 
Bruins in training camp. They worked. And they worked. 
And they worked some more. In the old days — like last 
season — the Bruins were lazy. Practice was just the excuse 
they used to get out of the house in the morning. Now it is 
this year. “Kenny Hodge lost so much weight in training 
camp it cost him SI. 900 to get his clothes taken in,” says 
Derek Sanderson, who conveniently missed the hard work 
himself because of an ailing back. 

But Boston's hopes for a revival require more than ex- 
ercise. Much depends upon the knees of Bobby Orr and 
Phil Esposito and the goaltending of newcomer Gilles Gil- 
bert, an erratic performer when he played for Minnesota. 
Orr says his tender knees are not bothering him for the first 
time in five years, and he does seem to be in the best phys- 
ical condition of his recent career. “I always used to spend 
my summers recuperating from an operation or just resting 
my knees,” Orr says. "This year I ran three miles, played 
tennis, skated and lifted weights every day.” Esposito 
had knee surgery while the Rangers were routing 
the Bruins from the playoffs, and at that time 
his doctors said he would be unable to play 
again until January. “1 told them I'd be 
ready for the exhibition games," says Es- 
posito. He was, and the operation has not 
affected his goal-scoring touch. He had 
four goals in his first four games. 

Goalie Gilbert, 24, is this year's key 
Bruin. “If he isn't outstanding for us, 
we're in trouble," says Coach Bep Gui- 
dolin. "He has his bad nights, but what 
goalie doesn't? It will be a lot easier for 
him playing in Boston than Minnesota. 
We’ll get him some goals to work with." 

New York's Rangers neglected to 
win the Stanley Cup again — it is a 
habit they have — so General Manag- 
er Emile Francis traded off a few of 
his S200,0(M)-a-year laborers, right? Wrong. They are all 
back. All Francis did was relinquish his coaching duties 
and assign them to former Ranger Larry Popein. Surely, 
then, Popein arrived in New York with a list of changes he 
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planned to make in order to create a winner? Hope. "Noth- 
ing has changed," says one Ranger. "When Larry talks, he 
sounds just like Emile. They both say the same thing." There 
is one major difference between Popein and Francis: the 
lapels on the new coach’s suits are about two inches wider 
than Francis’. 

So Ed Giacomin and Gilles Villemure still share the goal- 
tending; Brad Park, Rod Sciling. Jim Neilson and Dale 
Rolfe still start on defense; Rod Gilbert, Jean Ratelle and 
Vic Hadfield are back together on one line, and so are Walt 
Tkaczuk, Bill Fairbairn and Steve Vickers on another. For 
three years Francis tried to find a left wing to work with 
Tkaczuk and Fairbairn, and then last year in desperation 
he tried Vickers. Thirty goals later Vickers was Rookie of 
the Year. "We’re not a finesse line.” Vickers says. "We’re 
only successful because we grind things out. I know I 
haven’t got great moves, that I'm not going to put anyone 
in awe. But we're always digging in the corners, and when I 
can 1 just position myself in front of the net. It doesn’t take 
much brains to do that." The average Vickers goal last sea- 
son traveled about 3' 5", which is far enough to turn on the 
red light. 

But don’t think change will never come to New York. 
One Ranger looked at his team's roster and decided, 

"If we don’t get off to a good start, you can be 
sure that Francis will start moving bodies in 
all directions. And if we don't win the cup 
this year, we’ll all be gone." 

Remember the battle between Buffalo 
and Detroit for the fourth playoff spot 
last year? It was not until the last day 
of the season that the Sabres finally 
won. Now they will battle again, only 
this time it will be for fifth place, 
because Toronto's Maple Leafs are 
the NHL’s most improved team and 
should finish ahead of both Buffalo and 
Detroit. Spicing his remarks with sev- 
eral "what the hangs" and a few "gosh 
darns,” their new coach. Red Kelly, 
says, "1 think we really have a contender here.” 

The Leafs have spent heavily, signing nine new players 
(including two imports from Sweden ) and renegotiating sev- 
eral existing contracts in an attempt to change their losing 
ways. For starters they relumed last year's goalies to the 
minors and acquired three NHL regulars; Doug Favell of 
Philadelphia (SI 50,000 a year), Eddie Johnston of Boston 
(SIOO.OOO) and Dune Wilson of Vancouver (only 570,000). 
Then, to bolster what had been a weak defense, they went 
to Sweden and returned with Borge Salming, who was con- 
sidered the best defender in Europe, and also picked off 
Bob Neely and lan Turnbull in the amateur draft. Neely 
spent 304 minutes in the penalty box last year as a junior, 
while Turnbull, no shrinking violet himself, also displayed 
some offense: 25 goals and 39 assists. 

Toronto was already well supplied up front, where Dave 
Keon, Darryl Sittler (reportedly receiving S800.000 under 
a new five-year contract), Norm Ullman, Rick Kehoe, Ron 





TORONTO'S DARRYL SITTLER 

Ellis and Paul Henderson 
fire away, but two new- 
comers have cracked 
the regular lineup. 

They are Lanny 
McDonald, who 
scored 77 goals 
last year in 
Medicine Hat, 
and a swift 
Swede named 
Inge Hammar- 
strom. 

While Toronto 
has improved 
ntensely, neither Buffalo 
nor Detroit seems as strong. Sa- 
bre Coach Joe Crozier insists. "I'm 
going to be all right," but Goaltender 
Roger Crozier (no kin) is overweight 
and at 43 Defenseman Tim Horton is no 
kid. Still, he will again be valuable in steadying the 
young defensemen. His star pupils are Jim Schoenfeld 
and Larry Carriere. 

Shifty Gilbert Perreault (28 goals, 60 as- 
sists) and his French Connection line- 
males, Rick Marlin (37 goals) and Rene 
Robert (40). represent Buffalo's offense. 
They will be checked more closely this 
season. 

After signing on as Detroit's new 
coach, rotund Ted Garvin attended 
a symposium on conditioning and 
learned that athletes lose potassium 
not salt — during games and workouts. 
And what is the best way to put po- 
tassium back into one's system? "Eat 
bananas," Garvin says. In time the Red 
Wings may drive Garvin bananas. Mar- 
cel Dionne. Mickey Redmond and 4 1 -year-old Alex Del- 
vecchio carry the offense as well as they can. 

Beating Vancouver used to be simple: all you had to do 
was knock down their little forwards and then skate around 
their weak defensemen. Try that now and watch out for the 
elbows and fists. Bob Dailey, a 6' 5", 220-pound rookie, and 
rugged Jerry Korab and Dave Dunn have moved into the 
Vancouver defense, and now no one takes liberties with 
Forward Andre Boudrias and friends. Gary Smith, traded 
from Chicago, plugs up the leaky goal. 

For finishing worst the Islanders won the No. 1 draft 
pick and wisely chose Denis Potvin. best defenseman out 
of junior hockey since Orr. Potvin became an instant hero 
by scoring two goals against the Rangers in an exhibition 
game. The Islanders’ other hero is Right Wing Billy Harris, 
who somehow got 28 goals as a rookie despite playing with 
half a dozen different centers. He should have been Rookie 
of the Year. Potvin probably will be. 


YORK S DENIS POTVIN 
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PHILLTS BERNIE PARENT 


The constant challenge — 
the only challenge — in 
the West is to knock off 
the established Chicago Black Hawks. This season Bobby 
Clarke’s Philadelphia Flyers could do it, with Goalie Ber- 
nie Parent the pivotal figure. Suddenly Parent is so pop- 
ular, so much in demand, that he hardly has time to re- 
member what nasty things he said about 
whom as he was bouncing from the 
Flyers to the Maple Leafs to the 
WHA Philadelphia Blazers and 
\ back to the Flyers again. Bet- 
ter Parent should forget; he 
left bruised feelings every- 
: } where. Beginning this sum- 

mer, Clarke and the Other 
Flyers have worked to im- 
prove relationships with 
the moody Parent. They 
invited him to fishing ex- 
peditions off the Jersey 
shore, golf matches, back- 
yard barbecues and Sun- 
day night socials. “While 
Bernie was away we be- 
came a close team,” Clarke 
says. “We wanted to 

make him feel like one of us before he rejoined us 
on the ice.” 

If that amateur psychology works, if Par- 
ent provides Philadelphia with the consis- 
tent goaltcnding it has lacked since he 
became a wanderer two years ago, the Fly- 
ers can end the lordly three-year reign of 
the Black Hawks as champions of the 
West. Says Clarke emphatically: “We 
think we have it together here right now." 

But the Flyers will need considerably 
more than Parent’s stylish goaltending to 
beat the Black Hawks. For one thing, 

Clarke must at least duplicate his 104- 
point MVP campaign of last season. 

“We've reached a point where Clarkie 
doesn't have to play 40 minutes a game 
anymore," says Coach Fred Shero, “and 
that should help him in the long run.” 

For another. Center Rick MacLeish (50 
goals), bearded Right Wing Cowboy 
Flett (43) and brash second-year Left 
Wing Bill Barber (30) must prove that 
last season's accomplishments were no 
fluke. Finally, Flyer defensemen must re- 
member that they are not Orrs, curtail 
their awkward rushes and pass the puck up ice without de- 
lay. “We need more mobility and youth back there," Shero 
admits. 

The Flyer bullies continue to be intimidating, although 
they have found it does not always pay. Responding to 



CHICAGO'S PHIL RUSSELL 


harshly worded official complaints last spring that the Fly- 
ers were going too far, referees cracked down at the end of 
the season and in the playoffs. For their transgressions Phil- 
adelphia's ruffians spent 1,754 minutes — an average of 22.5 
per game — in the penalty box, 559 minutes more than any 
other team. “We have visual proof— I can show you the 
movies — that the referees began to call penalties on us even 
before we committed them, if in fact we did commit them," 
Shero says angrily. “We know they were told to do it, too. 

I don't think it was any coincidence that our problems with 
the referees started once we discovered how to beat Chi- 
cago." And how is that? "Simple," says Shero. “Stop their 
centers and you stop the Black Hawks." 

Shero no longer needs to worry about stopping one Chi- 
cago center. The heady Ralph Backstrom has defected to 
the WHA, along with rushing Defenseman Pat Stapleton, 
and while Chicago management suggests that both men are 
over the hill, losing them must hurt the Hawks. But two 
superior centers have not been lost — Stan Mikita and Pit 
Martin. Stapleton's departure places extreme pressure on 
21 -year-old Phil Russell, last season's fine rookie who was 
the Hawks' best defenseman in the final Stanley Cup series. 
Russell is the only Chicago defenseman with any natural 
puck-carrying ability. His trouble is, he usually gets caught 
out of position up the ice after completing his rush. For- 
tunately for Russell, he teams with dependable Bill White. 

Stapleton's old partner, and White's defensive mistakes 
over a season can be counted on the fingers of Goal- 
lender Tony Esposito’s left hand. In Chicago's 
other defense pairing, Keith Magnuson teams 
with Doug Jarrett. Esposito hasn't fingers 
and toes enough to count their errors. 
y The Pit Martin-Jim Pappin-Dennis 

Hull line scored 126 goals last year, but 
these three now seem disgruntled by 
v ft. front-office refusal to renegotiate the 
Jr - : 'i-. contracts they signed before the advent 
of the WHA. Rookie Wing Darcy Rota 
is in the enviable position of moving onto 
a line with Mikita, probably the slickest 
playmaker in the game, and Cliff Koroll, 
a solid wing. Rota scored 73 goals in ju- 
nior hockey a year ago. 

Chicago's only other major addition 
is Dale Tallon, who played all positions 
except goal for the Vancouver Canucks 
and now becomes the Hawks’ first hig 
center since they decided Phil Esposito 
\ was expendable. In an attempt to put 

down Bobby Hull for the zillionth lime, 
the Hawks ceremoniously awarded 
^ Hull’s No. 9 jersey to Tallon. After wear- 
ing No. 9 for a while, Tallon returned it 
and asked for No. 19. "As far as I’m concerned," he said, 
“that No. 9 is sacred. Hull is one of the three greatest ever 
to play the game. The pressure was unbearable, like a noose 
around my neck. I don't need that.” So No. 9 has been 
retired again — at least until the next attempted putdown. 
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we’ve grownup. 


Howard Johnson s. 
Like America 


Today you’ll find a Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
soaring high midtown as well as midway. At airports. 
And resorts. 

Yet the basic idea never changes: a great room 
for your money. 

And outside your room, we offer you more than 
ever. Often, you’ll find an indoor as well as an outdoor 
pool. A sauna. Entertainment. Meeting and display 
rooms. And, of course, good food and drink. 

Call the Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge nearest you 
for a confirmed reservation at any of our more than 500 
locations. Whether you stay along the highway or at 
our newest high rise, you’ll get much more than you 
expect at remarkably sensible rates, i 

After all, isn’t a 
down-to-earth sense 
of value what made 
Howard Johnson’ s 
famous in the 
first place? 


HOWARD 

JonruonS 


MOTOR LODGES 
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Our newest copier can take this many originals 





and make this many copies, all in one minute. 


Nobody likes to spend time hanging 
around a copy machine waiting to make 
copies. 

It is upon this simple premise that we 
designed the newest copier in the IBM 
line, the IBM Copier II. 

This plain-paper copier has a special 
document feed that lets you put in your 
originals continuously, without centering . 
And it ejects them automatically. 

And that can have a startling effect 
on how long it takes from the time you 


start making copies until you have them 
in hand. Or what we in word processing 
refer to as "throughput." 

Aside from being fast enough to al- 
low 23 single copies of single originals 
per 1 minute, our Copier II is versatile 
enough to copy halftones. Light pencil 
originals. Big bound volumes. Even 
giant architectural drawings. 

Moreover, it features a price- 
ceiling plan that lets you know in 
plain English what the limits of 


your copying costs will be, no matter how 
many copies you make. (Our money- 
saving lease plan might interestyou, too.) 

And along with crisp, sharp copies, 
it gives you the same reliability people 
have come to expect from other IBM 
office equipment. 

For more information, or a demonstra- 
tion, call our Office Products Division 
and ask about the IBM Copier II. 
The copier that waits for you, 
® instead of you waiting for it. 


IBM 

Word Processing 


If your watch takes 
more time than it gives, 
maybe you should get 
another watch. 

Bulova Jet Star self-winding, 
instant change date and day, 
water resistant, shock resistant 
watches. 



Models shown: (left) #12620 (center) #1 1634 (right) #1 1630. These styles and many others from $65 
at fine jewelry and department stores.® Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
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That funny-looking bowling ball wearing a mask in Min- 
nesota is 44-year-old Goaltender Gump Worsley. After 
exposing his phiz to NHL shooters for 20 years, Worsley 
decided to protect what was left as he returned from re- 
tirement to back up Cesarc Maniago. Except for 
Worsley, the North Stars finally have terminated 
their senior-citizen program and switched to 
youth in an attempt to prevent still another 
late-season collapse. Gone are Charlie 
Burns, Bob Nevin and Doug Mohns. 

Income Fred Stanfield (from Boston), 

Tony Featherstonc (Montreal) and Bill 
Plager (Atlanta). “We'll have youth in 
there for the first time," says Coach 
Jack Gordon. 

Stanfield, the former Bruin, should 
help Minnesota the most. A crafty cen- 
ter, he excels as a point man on the 
power play, which until now has been 
misnamed in Minnie. “Our power play 
has been a disaster," Gordon says. 

"The other clubs never worried about taking penalties 
against us because they knew we probably wouldn't score. 
But Stanfield will have the patience to make it work." 

The surprise team of hockey most of last season, the At- 
lanta Flames, will amaze practically no one by finishing 
fourth and making the playoffs. “I think we have improved 
25%,," says Coach Boom Boom GeofTrion. "If we score 
just 50 more goals than last year, we will make the playoffs 
easy." Top draft choice Tom Lysiak, a center with verve, 
and 22-year-old Chuck Arnason, a right wing obtained from 
Montreal, should account for more than 50 goals them- 
selves. Lysiak skates with Larry Romanchych (18 goals) 
and John Stewart (17) on Geoffrion's first line. For a sec- 
ond line, GeofTrion has created his own French Connec- 
tion, with Rey Comeau centering for Leon Rochefort and 
Jacques Richard. The 21 -year-old Richard flopped as a her- 
alded rookie last year, but GeofTrion expects him to de- 
velop some confidence and confirm his real potential. “The 
early season is critical for Richard," GeofTrion says. “If he 
scores some in the first 10 or 12 games, he will have a big 
year." 

On defense Randy Manery comes off a brilliant rookie 
year, and Arnie Brown seems to have overcome last sea- 
son's apathy. In goal the Flames have the best young tan- 
dem in hockey with Danny Bouchard and Phil Myre. Gen- 
eral Manager Cliff Fletcher could get four or five NHL 
regulars in a trade for either Bouchard or Myre anytime he 
wants to start dealing. 

Pittsburgh certainly could use one of Atlanta's goalies to 
relieve overworked Jimmy Rutherford. Elsewhere the Pen- 
guins are solid but unspectacular, with the emphasis on 
close-checking hockey. Dave Burrows ranks with Bill White 
and Jacques Laperriere as one of the best purely defensive 
defensemen, and Boston probably regrets letting another 
good backliner, Ron Jones, escape to the Penguins in the 
intraleague draft. The line of Center Syl Apps Jr. and W'ings 
Al McDonough and Lowell McDonald has demonstrated 


that it can score close to 100 goals. Wings Greg Polis (26 
goals) and Jean Pronovost (21) should improve on those 
figures if rookie Center Bob McManama, out of Harvard, 
can survive his initial round of body checks. 

St. Louis thinks it has solved its goaltending prob- 
lems for the next decade with 6' 3", 210-pound 
rookie John Davidson, who comes from junior 
hockey with a reputation of being “anoth- 
er Dryden." Let's wait and see. At pres- 
ent Davidson lets too many rebounds 
loose. On defense, former Bruin Don 
Awrey, the Plager bothers — Barclay 
and Bob — and Steve Durbano knock 
down everything that moves, while Ab 
DeMarco moves the puck for them. 
The best move is to Garry Unger, the 
only St. Louis forward with a feel for 
scoring. 

The California teams will miss the 
playoffs again. Under a defense-mind- 
ed new coach. Bob Pulford, the Los 
Angeles Kings were II victories and 24 points better last 
year than in 1971-72, but they collapsed inexplicably in the 
last week (losing twice to California) and were out of post- 
season play by just three points. It was their fourth straight 
failure. Two former Canadiens, Defenseman Terry Harper 
and Goaltender Rogatien Vachon, had helped Los Angeles 
lower its goals-against average more than half a goal a game, 
from 3.05 to 2.45, and now the Kings have added another 
former Montreal defenseman, steady Bob Murdoch. But 
they lack an adequate backup man for the diminutive Va- 
chon, who had a winning 22-20-10 record and a 2.85 goals- 
against average. The team was 9-16-1 when he rested. The 
Kings' forwards can score, but despite Pulford's tutelage 
most of them check their opposite numbers 
poorly. Dan Maloney, acquired late 
last year from Chicago, is one King 
wing who has shown he can be 
a two-way player. 

The WHA continues its 
depredations in Oakland. 

Last year the Seals lost 
nine regulars to the rival 
league. This time the 
WHA has grabbed Rick 
Smith, the Seals' one good 
defenseman, and utility 
man Darryl Maggs. The 
net result is that Goaltend- 
er Gilles Meloche. brilliant 
though he can be, must re- 
sign himself to getting the 
least protection afTorded by any NHL defense. The attack 
is anything but awesome, and there is a residue of sourness 
after bitter contract fights last year. Help may be on the 
way, though. Owner Charlie Finley has avowed that he will 
solve all the team's problems once his Oakland Athletics 
finish their baseball business. 





MINNESOTA'S FRED STANFIELD 



ATLANTA’S TOM LYSIAK 
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NEW ENGLAND’S TIM SHEEHY 


|| #| So the Bobby Hull Money Crusade is 
skating out for .m encore. Despite Hull's 

■■ ■ charismatic presence and his unceasing off- 
ice efforts to promote the league in its rookie year, the 
WHA's 12 owners suffered a net loss of some $15 million, 
ranging from a low of $300,000 in Winnipeg to more than 
$2 million in New York. Among the consequences: during 
the off-season the Philadelphia Blazers 
moved to Vancouver and the 

^ Ottawa Nationals became 

l ^ e Toronto Toros or 
* the Toronto Lawn 

Mowers, as the rival 
Maple Leafs call 
them while the 
showcase New York 
team underwent a 
superficial facial. 

So what promise 
does Season II hold 
for the bookkeep- 
ers? Even with the 
legendary Gordie 
Howe performing 
alongside sons Mar- 
ty and Mark in 
Houston, the WHA faces another red ink flood unless peo- 
ple begin coming to the games. Only four franchises the 
champion New England Whalers. Hull's Winnipeg Jets, the 
Quebec Nordiques and the Blazers in Vancouver seem 
likely to lose less than $500,000. The Houston Aeros have 
increased their season-ticket sales from 600 to 2,500 since 
signing the Howe family en masse, but the total revenue 
from those 1 ,900 additional tickets will not even cov- 
er the club's salary payments to the three 
Howes. 

Economics aside. New England will 
romp to another Eastern Division 
championship and another Avco 
World Trophy unless the Boston Bru- 
ins kidnap Goaltender Al Smith and 
chain him to the door of their sauna 
down the corridor at the Boston Gar- 
den. Not only is Smith a valuable prop- 
erty, his back-line protection is the 
strongest in the WHA. At least 12 NHL 
teams would trade defensemen with the 
Whalers. Semireformed lough guy Ted- 
dy Green returns as the defensive ring- 
leader, and three former Maple Leafs, 

Ricky Ley, Brad Selwood and Jim Do- 
rey, are as quick with their fists as they 
are with their sticks when the enemy arouses their ire. 

Offensively the Whalers are strong al center with 39-goal 
scorers Larry Pleau and Terry Cattery, although Cattery's 
sore knee may limit his ice time during the early season. 
The Whalers arc powerful on the right wing with Tom Web- 
ster (53 goals), Tim Sheehy (33) and Mike Byers (25), and 
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QUEBEC’S REJEAN HOULE 


much improved on the left wing where holdover John 
(Knuckles) French will be joined by N H L defectors Al Kar- 
lander, Hugh Harris and Don Blackburn. The Minnesota- 
born Sheehy may be the classic example of what the WHA 
has done for hockey. NHL scouts judged Sheehy “too tim- 
id and too slow" when he played for Boston College and 
later the 1972 U.S.Olympic team. Signed by the Whalers, 
he quickly developed into the most complete right wing in 
the WHA. "Sheehy is a crackerjack player,” says Cleve- 
land Goaltender Gerry Cheevers. 

Unfortunately for Cheevers. Cleveland does not have 
enough crackerjacks of its own to challenge the Whalers 
for first place and will be pressed to finish second again. 
Cheevers no longer had Bobby Orr out there blocking shots 
for him, but the cx-Bruin had enough talent of his own to 
be the WHA's best goaltender last season. Except for Paul 
Shmyr and an 18-year-old rookie, Tom Edur, the Crusader 
defensemen are far from agile. Wayne and Larry Hillman, 
Ray Clearwater and Wayne Muloin seem anchored to the 
ice in front of Cheevers. "All 1 know,” says Cheevers, "is 
that they don't let the opposition stand around too long.” 
Coach Bill Needham will test-market a power line of Cen- 
ter Ron Buchanan (37 goals) and W ings Gary Jarrett (40) 
and Skip Krake -at least until the Blue Cross bills pour in. 
“They don’t have any size or muscle,” admits General Man- 
ager Jack Vivian, "but they can move the puck. Once they 
start getting battered, though, maybe we'll change them.” 
Under no circumstances will Needham break up the Jim 
Wiste (28 goa!s)-Rich Pumple (21)-Gerry Pinder (30) line. 
Instead, he probably will move aggressive Bill Young, ac- 
quired from the Minnesota Fighting Saints, into Krake's 
position as, a bodyguard for Buchanan and Jarrett. 

The Toronto Toros have a former Maple Leaf (Billy Har- 
as their coach, two more Leafs (Forwards Wayne 
Carleton and Guy Trottier) scoring goals and yet 
another (Defenseman Carl Brewer) trying to 
keep Goaltenders Gilles Gratton and Les 
Binkley from getting puck fright. The 
iconoclastic Brewer. 35, is attempting 
Comeback No. 3, and if he decides to 
play the way he can. the Toros could fin- 
ish second. The trouble is. Brewer might 
decide to fly off to Finland or Miami 
Beach at midseason. 

Strange things happen to Defenseman 
Dale Hoganson. Last spring in Montreal 
he collected a full Stanley Cup winner's 
share of $15 000 even though the Cana- 
diens did not let him dress for any cup 
games. Now Hoganson finds himself the 
only Anglo on the roster of the Quebec 
Nordiques. He may also be their only 
player who knows how to execute a body check. "Hogey 
will be our hitter,” says J. C. Tremblay, a nonviolent type. 
Hoganson will toughen the meek Quebec defense and run 
interference for Tremblay when J. C Superstar, the WHA's 
best defenseman he played more than 50 minutes in most 
games last year — saunters oft' on one of his slow rushes up 
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A man likes to come home to BlackVelvet. 

Every man wants to feel the smooth, imported whisky from Canada. 

And every woman, too. 




Our expensive looking new formal window will fool a lot of people. 
It's not expensive. And it comes standard only with a Cordova top 
or our new Landau top on Luxury LeMans. 


A modestly priced car with an interior like 
this? That's why we call it Luxury LeMans. 



Radial Tuned Suspension 




For the Rockwell dealer nearest you. call anytime, toll free: 800 243-6000. (Connecticut: 1-800 822-6500.) Excluding Hawaii and Alaska. 


We’ve been conditioned to believe 
that metal is stronger than plastic. 

So The Robert W. Hunt Company, 
a nationally known product research 
firm, conducted a series of impact 
tests pitting the three best selling 
metal power drills against our 
Rockwell drill with a Lexan® 
plastic housing. 

The results were conclusive : 

“The average, for our sampling and 
testing, indicates that Rockwell 
drills performed better than the other 
tested products.” (The Robert W. 


Hunt Company, Chicago, 111.) 

Of course, a Rockwell power tool 
owes its toughness to more than an 
unbreakable Lexan® housing. 

There’s also this thing called 
unitized construction. Which means 
that vital components are cradled 
during impact. 

Which is another reason why a 
Rockwell drill should perform longer 
than any metal drill on the market. 

We hope you’ll remember this if 
you should decide to give or buy 
a power tool. 


However, if you’re not quite con- 
vinced, we urge you to seek the 
advice of an impartial third party. 

For a free copy of the results of the 
tests by The Robert W. Hunt Com- 
pany, write: John Trebel, Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell International, 

400 North Lexington Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 



Rockwell International 


Test results available. 
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the ice. Besides Hoganson, the Nordiques also lured Goal- 
tender Michel Deguise and Forward Rejean Houle from 
Montreal and signed retired NHL supergoalie Jacques 
Plante — last seen with the Bruins — as coach. All they need 
now is a Berlitz teacher for Hoganson. some teammates like 
Yvan Cournoyer for Houle and an alter for Plante's ego. 

In his first official pronouncement as a million- 
aire. Pat Stapleton, the newly acquired and 
lavishly paid player-coach of the Chicago 
Cougars, declared. “We won’t finish worse 
than sixth in our division." Then, real- 
izing there are only six teams inaWHA 
division, Stapleton confessed, "1 guess 
I don’t know this league yet." For his 
personal comfort. Stapleton also per- 
suaded Center Ralph Backstrom to 
jump with him from the Black Hawks, 
and later he convinced another former 
Hawk, Eric (Elbows) Nesterenko, to 
forget about the retirement haven he 
had found in Switzerland. If Stapleton 
could convince a few more Black 
Hawks, like Dennis Hull, Pit Martin 
and Bill White, to join him with the Cougars, they might 
make the playoffs. 

The only thing golden about the New Y ork Golden Blades 
will be their golden blades. An artistic and financial flop 
when they were known as the Raiders, the Golden Blades 
at least will be managed now by someone who knows the 
difference between ice hockey and the Ice Capades. Portly 
Jerry DeLise made SI million running minor league teams 
in Muskegon. Mich., and along the way he says he learned 
some things from Montreal’s Sam Pollock, the shrewdest 
man in the game. If DeLise is correct, the Blades someday 
may be golden. While they do have something shiny in An- 
dre Lacroix, the WHA’s leading scorer last year in Phil- 
adelphia, for now they are dross — last 
again. 



HOUSTON’S MARTY HOWE 


AND YOUNGER BROTHER MARK 


In the Western Division. Winnipeg 
Coach Bobby Hull and Winnipeg Left 
Wing Bobby Hull both agree that the 
Jets must acquire a semblance of bal- 
ance in order to keep Minnesota or 
Howeston (all right, Houston) from 
stealing first place. "Last year we were 
too much of a one-line team." Coach 
Hull admits, "and we can’t win that way 
again." Rather than dissolve the line of 
Player Hull (51 goals), Christian Bordeleau 
(47) and Norm Beaudin (38), Coach Hull has 
formed another potentially dangerous line com- 
posed of Danny Johnson and Kelly Pratt and veteran 
Winger Ab McDonald, much traveled as an NHLer and 
Hull’s Chicago teammate a decade ago. More important. 
Player Hull expects to have a better season. "With Gordie 
Howe in the league 1 won’t have to spend half my time 
running around North America promoting the game," 



Hull says. "I was just about all worn out by the middle of 
last season." 

The question in Houston is whether Howe’s 45-year-old 
legs will carry him through his 26th season. “Why not?" 
Gordie asks. “It’s easier to skate than walk, and I don’t 
have any trouble walking." There certainly is nothing wrong 
with his shot (he scored a goal 21 seconds after tak- 
ing the ice in his first WHA exhibition) or his 
temperament (he gave a New England player 
a mouthful of elbow and a vicious butt- 
end in one game, then took 15 minutes 
in penalties the next). Says Howe: “As 
long as they want to jazz around with 
me, they’ll get it.” Howe’s 18->ear-old 
son Mark is a wing. The third Howe, 19- 
year-old Marty, will be Houston’s 
swing defenseman. "Mark’s probably 
my best defensive winger already,” says 
Coach Bill Dineen, "and he’s got a 
mean streak in him, just like his dad." 

Minnesota should be the most im- 
proved team in the league. "Forget that 
David and Goliath stuff, the Fighting 
Saints against the North Stars," says General Manager Glen 
Sonmor. "We're on trial here, and the people won’t accept 
us unless we give them what the North Stars have already 
given them major league hockey.” Sonmor hit the road, 
wallet in hand, and signed Forwards Mike and Rob Wal- 
ton, Steve Cardwell and Murray Heatlcy, Defenseman Rick 
Smith and Goaltender John Garrett. 

One of the few quality goal-scorers Sonmor missed cn 
his midnight raids of the NHL was Marc Tardif. the left 
wing who scored 75 goals for Montreal the last three sea- 
sons. Tardif signed with the Los Angeles Sharks, and if one 
of the team’s young centers either holdover J. P. LeBlanc 
or Reg Thomas, snatched Irom the Black Hawks — can head- 
man the puck to the Hying Tardif, 
he may score 75 goals this year. One of 
the more pugnacious Canadiens, Tar- 
dif will fit well with the Sharks. "They 
used to call us a bunch of animals," says 
Shark Coach Terry Slater. "We'll be 
more discreet now, but we’re still go 
ing to push the other guys around." 

In Vancouver, the Blazers will try a 
fresh start thousands of miles away 
from Bernie Parent's attorney. Better 
still, they have sold 10,000 season tick- 
ets. "We had too many stars and too much 
confusion last year,” says Phil Watson, the 
former NHL coach who works the bench so 
that Coach Johnny McKenzie can play right wing. 

"We used to have to beg Parent to get in there and play. 
Now we've got five goaltenders who really want to play." 

After missing the playoffs, the Edmonton Oilers decided 
to try another coach with the same players and hired Bri- 
an Shaw, tutor of the amateur Edmonton Oil Kings. He 
needs Bobby Hull and Gordie Howe. end 
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When R. Alan Brown won a 
drawing held by the Washington 
Stale University Cougar Club he 
reluctantly turned down the 
prize, a free scat on the WSU 
flight to the Ohio Stale game. 
Brown takes good care of his 
teeth, and the departure date 
conflicted with a dental appoint- 
ment. But when he showed up 
for the appointment with Dr. 
Mike Weyer of Spokane, he was 
told the dentist was not in. '‘You 
sec," the receptionist said, 
"there was an empty scat on the 
Cougar plane and he's in Colum- 
bus, Ohio for the game." 

A full-length movie about the 
late Vince Lombardi, produced 
and directed by George C. Scott, 
is now being planned. Ernest 
Borgnine is mentioned as the ac- 
tor most likely to play Lombar- 
di. This could be the only time a 
character has been typecast on 
the basis of a gap in his teeth. 

♦ Ex-football players had a big 
week. First, Judge Walter Hoff- 
man, who had said, "I will do 
my duty if it costs me my last 
friend on earth," sentenced re- 
signing Vice-President Spiro T. 
Agncw to a three-year probation 
and a 510,000 fine. Nicknamed 
"Beef." Hoffman had consider- 
able early experience at bucking 
opposition as a Penn guard and 



Easy come. Easy go. 



as a referee. His first big deci- 
sion came in the 1948 North Car- 
ol ina-Tennessee game at Knox- 
ville when he called back Volun- 
teer Hal Littlcford's 83-yard 
touchdown run on a clipping 
penalty, resulting in a win for the 
visiting Tar Heels. Films showed 
the call to be correct, but Hoff- 
man had to be escorted by 
guards from the stadium. 

Now being escorted— by Se- 
cret Service agents- is Gerald 
Ford, President Nixon's nominee 
as Agnew’s successor. The new 
center of attention, a center and 
linebacker and Most Valuable 
Player at Michigan in 1934, has 
kept on the ball by jogging and 
swimming. He learned of his se- 
lection. in fact, while standing 
dripping after his morning dip. 

Vanderbilt football Coach Steve 
Sloan admits to being a comic- 
book freak. "I love 'em," he 
says. "If I get caught reading the 
comics at the newsstand, I say 
I'm getting them for my little 
boy. They've been pretty good 
companions, but I'm not sure 
whether I should take them on 
plane trips this fall.” Sloan's spe- 
cial favorites? Kid Coll, Rawhide 
Kid and Sgl. Fury and his Howl- 
ing Commandos. 

Ray Cuzzone Jr. of Lakeland, 
Fla. asked his girl friend Lori 
Cianci to accompany him for a 
round of golf at the Skyview 


Country Club, planning to give 
her a few tips on how to play the 
game. But it was young Cuzzone 
who learned some kind of lesson. 
On the 12th hole Ray’s drive 
hit a tree, rebounded 60 yards 
and struck Lori on the chin, 
opening a cut. Looking for 
something to stop the bleeding. 
Ray seized the towel on a ball 
washer, gave it a fierce yank and 
broke the pipe supporting the 
washer. It flew up, hit him on 
the forehead and made a con- 
siderable gash. The couple were 
rushed to a hospital, where they 
required 14 stitches. 

®Back in July when the Mets 
were in last place and the Yan- 
kees in first, the Leo Burnett ad 
agency of Chicago enlisted New 
York Managers Ralph Houk and 
Yogi Berra to get across their 
point that most big-league teams 
fly United. Incongruously— or 
prophetically, if you happen to 
believe the copywriters — Berra 
(Easy Go) grinned ebulliently in 
the billboard ad while Houk 
(Easy Come) looked rather 
downcast. And wouldn't you 
know it? In a flip Houk tucked 
tail and went to Detroit and Ber- 
ra came on as a genius. Nothing 
like it in the trade since the man 
wrote, "There’s a Ford in your 
future." 

James Dickey, author of the nov- 
el Deliverance, says he feels ter- 


rible about all the drownings in 
the wild Chatooga River, the 
scene of his book. Apparently in- 
spired by Dickey's talc, hun- 
dreds of people have been canoe- 
ing the river. Eight of them have 
drowned in its rugged rapids and 
falls in the last 1 3 months. "They 
wouldn't have gone up there if I 
hadn't written the book." Dick- 
ey says. “There's nothing I can 
do about it. I can't patrol the riv- 
er. Most of the people don't 
know the first thing about white- 
water rivers. They are out on 
a lark, just like the characters 
in Deliverance. Those people 
weren't prepared either." 

F.gil Krogh Jr., the former dep- 
uty assistant to the President for 
domestic affairs and undersecre- 
tary in the Department of Trans- 
portation, now under indictment 
for directing the operations of 
the White House "plumbers," 
again won the two-mile run 
around the Ellipse, which is the 
high point of National Jogging 
Day. Krogh finished in 1 1 min- 
utes and 30 seconds, six seconds 
faster than last year. 

Rice Coach Al Conover, with 
some fanfare, named last Satur- 
day the Owls' official Fathers’ 
Day. But it was not quite what 
it sounds. Conover invited every 
priest in the Houston diocese to 
sit on the sidelines with his 
squad. Rice's opponent hap- 
pened to be Notre Dame. But it 
didn't work. The Irish still won 
28-0. 

Now everybody knows that 
fights are not a proper part of 
hockey, but just to be prepared 
the Baltimore Clippers hired a 
former boxer to train the team 
in the manly art of self-defense. 
No self-offense at all, you under- 
stand. Lee Halfpenny, the in- 
structor, had seen only one hock- 
ey game in his life, but he is 
certain he taught the boys a thing 
or two. For results, watch the 
penalty boxing. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol or Regular 



Buick Riviera. 

An outstanding personal luxury car. 
And an outstanding performer. 


Even if Riviera weren't an 
outstanding performer it would 
still stand out. 

It’s simply got too much in 
the looks and luxury departments 
to come off as anything less 
than great. Especially since it's been 
beautifully redesigned for 1974. 

The formal roofline is new. 

So is the European treatment 
for the rear deck. 

So is the interior. Available 
upholstery options now include 
ribbed velour and very real leather. 


There are new conveniences, too. 
Windshield wipers that can provide 
a single wipe at the press of a 
button. An electronic digital clock. 
And a 6-position tilt steering wheel. 

And it’s all standard. 

There's also an equally impressive 
list of available equipment. Like 
power seats, windows, and door 
locks. Electric rear window defogger. 
Automatic Climate Control air 
conditioning. A sun roof. And AM- 
FM stereo radio and tape player 
with front and rear dual speakers. 

But the real bonus is that Riviera 
was never designed to just sit there 
and be luxurious. 


■ It's an honest-to-goodness, sure- 
footed, beautiful handling 
performer. With a standard 455- 
cubic-inch V-8 to move it. And 
computer-selected springs to help 
keep it smooth and stable. 
And there's a GS ride and han- 
dling package available that’ll 
make Riviera perform just that 
much better. 

That's the kind of personal 
luxury car we believe in here at 
Buick. One that's as agile as it 
is elegant. Just once around the 
block in a 1974 Riviera, 
and you'll be a believer, too. 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather have 
a Buick? 
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Here's 

Johnny! 

. . . looking doubly' smart 
in double-knit suits and 
sport coats. Especially 
in this new twill look 
of easy going polyester. 

Exclusively designed 
Johnny Carson shirts 
and ties complement 
both looks and there are 
coordinated slacks to 
pair with the sport coat. 

At fine stores throughout 
the United States 
and Canada. 

Johnny Carson 
Apparel, Inc. 


photography by Howell Cannot 


The "twill look” fabric is a 
100% polyester double-knit. 
Available in a wide range of colors. 



college football / Ray Kennedy 


Kush 


means push and rush and 


crush 


Arizona State’s Frank Kush produces winning teams every year by espousing the Lombardian theory of 
coaching— hit, sweat, fight, take a couple of laps up the side of a mountain and then whip somebody 66-7 


O n a blazing afternoon last week Ar- 
izona State Coach Frank Kush re- 
treated into a cool back room of a Phoe- 
nix brewery for a buffet-and-beer bash 
hosted by the local press. After polish- 
ing off a plate of macaroni, chop suey 
and beef stroganoff, the stocky little 
coach took over the podium for a rehash 
of the Sun Devils* game against New 
Mexico the previous Saturday. 

"1 think," he said gloomily, "we were 
sluggish." 

Sluggish? The room erupted in rau- 
cous, unbelieving laughter. "I know," 
Kush insisted. "It's hard to convince you 
but despite all the points we've been scor- 
ing we still have some offensive problems. 
Don't be fooled by those great runs." 
And don't be confused by the fact that 
in the "sluggish" encounter in question. 
Arizona State defeated New Mexico 
67 24. Or that the undefeated Sun Dev- 
ils set an ASU regular-season record with 
709 yards in total offense. Or that they 
moved up to No. 1 1 in the national rank- 
ings. Or that they were averaging 45 
points a game. Or that they are heavily 
favored to win their fifth straight West- 
ern Athletic Conference title this season. 
If Kush says his Sun Devils are sluggish, 
they are sluggish. 

At ASU in Tcmpe. hard by Phoenix, 
Kush's preachments are not just revered, 
they are the holy writ, words to live by 
or else. Take the case of Wingback Mor- 
ris Owens. After the weekly review of the 
game films — the "Sunday Afternoon 
Horror Show" the players call it he was 
publicly chastised by Kush for breaking 
Frank's first commandment: Thou shall 
play up to thy potential. And all the while 
Owens was under the impression that he 
had performed at least passably well by 
grabbing seven passes for 168 yards and 
three touchdowns. 

All Kush saw was Owens dogging it 
on a blocking assignment and that was 
grounds for another lesson in "mental 


toughness." Says Kush. "I wouldn't lay 
into Morris if he weren’t a potentially 
great receiver. I never criticize mediocre 
players." In softer moments, Kush ad- 
mits to a more democratic approach: "I 
treat all my kids alike — bad." Or as they 
like to say at "Frank's Congenial Lager 
Emporium," a tavern frequented by the 
coaches and the most rabid fans this side 
of a Madrid bullring, "The punishing 
Polack doesn't like to brag on his team 
much." 

Darryl Rogers sure does. Going into 
last week's game with ASU. the San Jose 
State coach professed that "there is no 
reason for us to believe that this Arizo- 
na State team is not the best in the past 
10 years." 

Kush, in fact, with a career record of 
126-33-1, owns the highest winning per- 
centage of any 10-year coach. Realizing 
that. Rogers allowed that his game plan 
would be to field 1 1 players plus two guys 
to hold up a tennis net across the San 
Jose goal line. 

A moat might have worked better most 
of the night. All but one of ASU's home 
games arc played in the relative cool of 
the evening lest opponents start calling 
the Sun Devils the Sun Strokes. San Jose 
was able to contain most of the men in the 
maroon jerseys but those flashes of White 
and Green finally did them in. All-Amer- 
ica Woody Green, who conjures memo- 
ries of Gale Sayers, ran 1 60 yards to set a 
new career conference rushing record 
with a total of 3.024 yards. Quarterback 
Danny White was his usual versatile self, 
calling audibles 6 0' , of the time, passing 
for one touchdown, running for another 
and ripping oft’ one punt that traveled 77 
yards. The final score was Arizona Stale 
28. San Jose 3. Kush's analysis: "Disap- 
pointing." For him, that amounted to a 
rave review. Poor-mouthing, an acquired 
affliction with most coaches, is congenital 
with Kush. His system teaching disci- 
pline through adversity — is rooted back 
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in the chilly hill country of Windber, Pa., 
where he was the fifth of 1 5 children born 
to his Polish immigrant parents. 

"We were lucky," Kush recalls. "In 
the winter, when the temperatures 
dropped to 20 below and you could see 
the snow coming through cracks in the 
house, we could keep relatively warm be- 
cause we slept six kids to a bed." 

His coal-miner father died when Frank 
was 14 and he was forced to go to work 
as a railroad gandy dancer for 63c an 
hour. His stint as a junior John Henry 
was hard, he recalls, but it kept him out 
of mines and helped turn him into a steely 
little All-State guard in high school. 

"Until you've felt starvation," Kush 
says of his formative years, "you really 
can't explain how it toughens you for ac- 
cepting responsibility." Nevertheless he 
tried, oh how he has tried, practically 
from the day he left Michigan Slate. 
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Can Allstate and State Farm 
beat this offer? 





Of course, it's also important to consider the basic rate or 
premium upon which the discount is being given. Today 
insurance companies don’t all charge the same rates. In 
fact, no one company can say it has the lowest rates over- 
all. Because each bases its rates on its actual experience 
with specific classes of drivers and specific geographical 
areas. The result: You may find that in your area Continen- 
tal's price for you is lower than either Allstate's or State 
Farm's. Or both. 


When you buy car insurance, you should never 
buy on the basis of any one thing alone. 

Not even price. 

Buying car insurance is like buying a new car. 
It pays to shop around and see who gives you the 
most for your money. 

If you do, you’ll find that Allstate and State 
Farm (in fact, any insurance company you choose) 
will have some of the things you see here. 

But only Continental Insurance has them all. 

Continental's Money-saving Discounts. Once everyone 
thought Allstate and State Farm "had to have the lowest 
prices.” Because they“discounted." But so does Continental. 


The Independent Agent. He 

doesn't work for an insurance 
company. He works for you. 
And his success is based on 
placing your insurance with 
whatever company will keep 
you the happiest. If we don't 
do the job, he's free to switch 
your insurance to a company 
that will. 


24-hour Toll-free Dial-a-Claim. Any time, any day, you can 
report an accident from anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. And whenever you call, the call is on us. 


I Choice of Plans. Continental gives 
1 you a choice: A policy that covers 
your car alone. Or a unique new pol- 
icy that covers both your car and home. It’s called Personal 
Comprehensive Protection: PCP*. By combining both your 


automobile and homeowners policies into one, it can actu- 
ally give you more insurance coverage for your insurance 
dollar. 


Fast Fair Claim Payments. We 

pay the full amount due on 
every legitimate claim we get. 
Without haggling. Your good- 
will is more profitable to us in the long run than any pen- 
nies we might shave off in the short run. 


Description 

Discount 

(From base premium) 

Multi-car Ownership 

15% 

Driver Education 

15% 

Good Student 

25% 

Bumper (Meets Federal 

Safety Standards) 

10%** 



1600 Claims Adjusters. We have more than 1600 trained 
claims men located throughout the United States and 
Canada. If you need help, there’s always one nearby. Even 
on a holiday— if you have an emergency. 



Free Waiver of Collision 
Deductible*. If you have an 
accident, we’ll waive your col- 
lision deductible under three 
conditions: The other driver is identified and at fault; he 
has auto property damage coverage; and the damage to 
your car exceeds your deductible. That means if you have 
a $200 accident and a $100 deductible, Continental pays 
you the full $200. 


Automatic Increase of Liability Coverage to Meet Each 
State's Minimum Requirements. By law. you have to carry 
enough insurance to meet your state's minimum financial 
responsibility requirements for bodily injury and property 
damage. But let's say you have an accident while driving 
a private passenger car in a state or a Canadian province 
that has higher requirements (such as those above). If 
you’re insured with Continental, we'll automatically pro- 
vide increased coverage to meet the higher requirements. 
At no additional charge. 




Forcomplete details on everythingyou 
see here and more, call your Continental 
Insurance Agent. 

You’ll find him in the Yellow Pages. 


Automatic No-fault Coverage When Driving in a No-fault 
State. Let’s say you live in a state that doesn't have no-fault 
insurance. But you have an accident in one that does. And 
that state has enacted legislation requiring non-residents 
to carry no-fault insurance when driving through. (So far, 
two states with no-fault insurance have done this. And 
more may follow.) Wherever you go, Continental will meet 
the letter of the law. And automatically provide you with 
the required no-fault protection. At no additional charge. 


©CIC 

The Continental Insurance Companies 

Home Olliee: 80 Ma den Lane, New York, New York ;0O38 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


where he was a 170-pound All-America 
middle guard with Biggie Munn's 1952 
national champions. 

"I wasn't really that good." says Kush. 
“1 was what you would call an aggres- 
sive individual.” Nobody doubted that 
when, after serving as an assistant at 
ASU for three years, he replaced Dan 
Devine to become, at 28, one of the 
youngest head coaches in the country. 

In his very first season, while en route 
to a game against Detroit, he became ir- 
ritated with ”a bunch of fatheaded se- 
niors screwing around." So, during a 
three-hour layover in Kansas City, he led 
his team onto a high school baseball di- 
amond and held "one hell of a scrim- 
mage." Stunned, the Sun Devils reboard- 
ed their flight and then took it out on 
Detroit the next day with a 27-6 upset 
victory. In 1963, when ASU was hum- 
bled 33-13 by an underdog Wichita team 
in the opening game of the season, he 
reassembled his players on a practice field 
after the game and held another get-se- 
rious scrimmage that battered on until 
one a.m. "We didn't lose another game 
that season," Kush says proudly. 

ASU did almost lose Woody Green. 
"When L came here as a freshman," he 
says, “and saw Coach Kush whacking 
guys on the helmet with a stick and mak- 
ing them run up Mount Kush for miss- 
ing a block, I said, ‘Wow, man, this dude 
is crazy.'" Mount Kush, a kind of a mini- 
Matterhorn, is at Camp Tontozona, a 
pine-tree retreat that is perhaps the most 
infamous training camp in football. 

“It's tough even walking up Mount 
Kush," says Danny White. 

Due to a lack of national TV expo- 
sure and the fact that the night sched- 
uling prevents most newspapers from 
reporting their scores, the Sun Devils are 
not exactly a household word outside the 
Mountain Time Zone. But for the men 
who tell time with stopwatches — the pro 
scouts — ASU is a must stop. Over the 
past decade no fewer than 91 ASU 
grads— Charley Taylor. Travis Williams, 
Curley Culp, Fair Hooker, J. D. Hill, 
Steve Holden, et al . — have gone on to 
be drafted by the bigs. 

Most prized arc the ASU running 
backs, a band of fleet-foots who are 
taught to hit the hole, says Kush, "as 
fast as the snap of a finger." "We fly, 
baby, fly,” says the offensive backfield 
coach, Don Baker, of a wide-open of- 
fense that is vintage Biggie Munn in over- 
drive. Baker, who suits up for practice 


in a floppy black cowboy hat that makes 
him look like an undernourished Gabby 
Hayes, plays the fun-loving rowdy to 
Kush's sobersided straight man. 

At 44. Kush has found his place in the 
sun in a land where no kid's father dies 
of "coal-miner's asthma." In recent 
years he has turned down head-coach- 
ing offers from the University of Pitts- 
burgh as well as from the Green Bay 
Packers and the Denver Broncos. He has 
helped put four of his younger brothers 
through ASU, and Danny Kush, the el- 
dest of his three sons, is currently a kick- 
ing specialist with the Sun Devils. 

"My future is in Arizona," says Kush, 
and whenever he has any doubts he takes 
off and runs alone through the desert for 
10 miles or so to sort things out. Out 
there, he says, padding along up hills and 
along hard-baked riverbeds, scattering 
jackrabbits and quail, he "finds out how 
much my kids can take by finding out 
how much I can take." Of such stuff and 
steel-drivin’ men are winning teams 
made. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (5-0) 

2. SMU (3-1) 

3. TEXAS (2-2) 


Where were all the hook 'em horns signs? 
Why were all those Texans leaving the sta- 
dium in the second half? Wasn't there a game 
going on? Technically, there was, and against 
Oklahoma, too, but many Texas rooters 
sensed from the opening moments that this 
would not be one of their fun afternoons. 
And so it was that hordes of them left be- 
fore the game ended. Early in the week Long- 
horn fans agreed when Coach Darrell Royal 
said, "You don't win this game with trick- 
ery or slick ball handling. This is a game that 
is battled in the trenches. It is meat on meat 
and flesh on flesh." 

Unlike so many storied Longhorn-Soon- 
er shoot-outs, however, this was a runaway, 
with the 52-13 score in favor of Oklahoma 
telling only part of the tale. It was the worsl- 
ever loss for Royal, the most points a Texas 
team has given up since 1908 and, above all, 
as Texas Quarterback Marty Akins put it. 


"a nightmare." Perhaps worst of all was the 
realization that the Sooners had won with a 
young team; all seven of their touchdowns 
were scored by freshmen and sophomores. 

Among those who heaped anguish upon 
the Texans were sophomores Joe Washing- 
ton, a halfback who ran for 1 17 yards in only 
12 tries, and Steve Davis, a quarterback and 
licensed Baptist minister. Texas was geared 
to halt Oklahoma's ground game, the most 
potent in the country. But Washington 
opened the carnage by throwing a 40-yard 
TD strike to Tinker Owens, his first pass as 
a collegian. Worse yet. Davis, who had com- 
pleted only nine passes in three games, hit 
on five of six for 185 yards and two TDs. 

Two coaches — Ara Parseghian of Notre 
Dame and Bill Yeoman of Houston — were 
miffed despite being winners. After defeating 
Rice 28-0, Parseghian said, "We hadn't had 
anybody hurt all fall. We hadn't played on 
a synthetic surface, either. We did tonight 
and got two people injured." Lost with knee 
injuries were Defensive Tackle Steve Niehaus 
and Guard Tom Bolger. Notre Dame fum- 
bled four times but atoned for that by amass- 
ing 536 yards and limiting Rice to 142. Hous- 
ton lost the ball six times while beating 
Virginia Tech 54-27, but what bothered Yeo- 
man most was the leaky Astrodome roof, 
which is undergoing a SI million repair. The 
wet field plagued the Cougars, who never- 
theless gained 471 yards and got a 95-yard 
kickoff-return TD by Larry Jefferson. 

Arkansas and Texas Tech hung on to earn 
Southwest Conference wins. The Razor- 
backs downed Baylor 13-7 behind the spar- 
kling running of Dickey Morton and despite 
Neal Jeffrey's passing. Jeffrey threw 36 pass- 
es and hit with 23 of them for 342 yards, con- 
necting with Charles Dancer eight times for 
150 yards. Baylor gained 507 yards, but two 
interceptions by Rollen Smith thwarted scor- 
ing opportunities. Defensive End Tommy 
Cones of Tech picked off an A&M throw in 
the fourth period and ran it back 45 yards 
to set up the final score in a 28-16 victory 
for the Red Raiders. Also helping out were 
Joe Barnes, who tossed three touchdown 
passes, and Tackle Ecomet Burley, who stole 
a pass, made eight unassisted tackles, 
scooped up a fumble and broke up a pass. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (5-0) 

2. BOSTON COLLEGE (3-2) 

3. DELAWARE (6-0) 

In his last three years us coach at Boston U., 
Larry Naviaux lost to Delaware by a com- 
bined margin of 154-31. In the off-season he 
sought out Blue Hen Coach Tubby Ray- 
mond for some wing-T lessons. Raymond 
continued 
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Introducing Zenith Allegro.:, 
the tuned sound system 


Because deep, rich sound 
gets trapped inside a speaker, 
we gave it a way to get out. 


The whole idea of a stereo system 
is the sound that goes in should 
come out again— as faithfully 
reproduced as possible. But with 
a lot of systems, including many 
with sealed speakers, you never 
hear some of the deep, rich bass. 
It gets trapped inside the 
speaker cabinets. 

With Zenith’s new line of 
Allegro stereo systems,* you’ll 
hear those deep, rich sounds. 


“■"■■■■gK They're 

channeled out 
f ^ of the speaker 

* through a unique 
^ a . opening in front 
m called a "tuned- 
^ port." Added to 
our specially- 
designed woofer and horn-type 
tweeter, this innovative design 
means remarkable efficiency. A 
60-watt Allegro system equals the 
sound performance of a 120-watt 
system with comparable size air- 
suspension speakers. By the 
same standard, in terms of size 
and efficiency, the Allegro system 
has the deepest, richest sounding 
speakers on the market today. 

There’s more to the Allegro 
story, of course. Innovative 
features. 4-channel adaptability- 
just by adding a few extras. 

Many models to choose from. But 
the best part about Allegro is how 
it sounds. Once you hear it, you’ll 
know what we’re talking about. 


The surprising sound of Zenith. s \HtlJfo 

' "^The quality goes in before the name goes on* 


'patent pending 





Roy: These Uniroyals 
have flexible sidewalls, to 
help keep more tread on 
the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
actually change the way 
your car behaves. 


Al: When the engineers 
at Uniroyal said we'd 
feel the difference, we 
thought they were putting 
us on. But it's true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
You’ll feel it on the road. 



Oil wells die, too. 


Rock cairns often marked the 
graves of pioneers who died in the 
Southwestern desert. Nothing 
marks the end of an oil well. 

But wells die, too. They run dry. 
When they do, they are shut in and 
disappear without a trace on the 
landscape. 

The fact that wells do dry up 
eventually is one of the reasons for 
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gasoline shortages and other energy 
supply problems. We've been using 
more oil than we've been replacing 
with new production. It takes nature 
millions of years to create an oil 
field. It takes man only 20 or 30 
years to use it up. 

Some day, all the wells in the 
United States will run dry and die. 
We re sorry to have to tell you that 


most on land are past their prime. 

Fortunately, there is more oil to 
be found. Some will be discovered 
on land; but the really promising 
areas are at sea. 

Mobil is doing something about 
this. Our crews are working 24 hours 
a day all over the world to find oil. 

Every discovery we make puts 
new life in the world oil supply. 


Mobil 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


obliged, as well he should, especially since 
Boston U. was not on this year’s Delaware 
schedule. But then Naviaux switched to Con- 
necticut and last week he challenged Dela- 
ware with his wing-T artd with Eric Tork- 
elson, who was averaging 118 yards a game 
rushing. It was all for naught as Torkelson 
was held to 31 yards and Naviaux was given 
a 35-7 lesson. Among those who taught him 
were Theo Gregory, who streaked for 142 
yards, and Jerry Castafero, who stole two 
passes, ran one back 38 yards for a touch- 
down, forced a fumble with one tackle and 
saved a TD with an open-field grab. 

“They’ve got more horses than Calumet 
Farm and they’re deeper than the Pacific 
Ocean,” said one observer after Penn State 
had crunched Army 54-3. Tailback John 
Cappelletti broke loose for 151 yards as the 
Nittany Lions rolled for 607 in all and yield- 
ed just 131, with its rushing defense, the stin- 
giest in the nation, giving up 53 yards in 42 
plays. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Tailback Dickey Morton scored 
both Arkansas TDs in a 13-7 win over Baylor, 
going all the way on runs of 68 and 81 yards 
and rushing for a total of 271, the second high- 
est total in Southwest Conference history. 

the lineman: In Missouri's 13-12 upset of 
Nebraska, Middle Guard Herris Butler blocked 
an 18-yard field-goal attempt, recovered a fum- 
ble that led to a Tiger score and sacked the 
quarterback on a vital fourth-and-four play. 


Resurgent Pitt, with Tony Dorsett scam- 
pering for three touchdowns and 150 yards 
despite wearing a back brace, put down West 
Virginia 35-7. Mountaineer Quarterback 
Ade Dillon suffered a shoulder separation 
and Danny Buggs was limited to 84 yards 
on six receptions and to three yards on four 
punt returns. Still, the Mountaineers 
matched the Panthers in first downs with 21 
and outgained them 330 yards to 325. 

It was Employees’ Day at Harvard, and 
Stan Dipento, a building-maintenance man, 
got a standing ovation for the way he twirled 
a baton and led the band at halftime. Crim- 
son players received ample applause, too, for 
manhandling Columbia 57-0. Harvard’s de- 
fense, first in the country with an average of 
131 yards total offense given up in its first 
two outings, yielded only 38. Cornell, Penn 
and Brown overcame early deficits to earn 
other Ivy League victories. Mark Allen was 
on target with 18 of 33 passes for 253 yards 
as Cornell, down 6-2, finished off Princeton 
37-6. Dartmouth led Penn 13-0 before being 
worn down by the Quaker defense and the 
running of Adolph Bellizeare, who gained 
120 yards in a 22-16 victory. Brown came 
continued 
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It's not our tradition that makes great cigars. 
It’s our cigars that made the tradition. 



The soul of a fine cigar is its tobacco, 
and tobacco crops change in quality 
from year to year, like wines. So each 
spring we search anew for young tobac- 
cos with a noble character. 

We find the tenderest leaves of the 
most luxurious plants in Java, Brazil, 
Santo Domingo and other faraway 
places of bright sun and gentle rain. 

We age them in our own humidified 
warehouses. And we blend them, with 
skills handed from father to son, in the 
same vast hardwood chambers we used 
back in 1886, when Gold Label began 
theTampa tradition of fine cigars. 

Because in some things, the old ways 
are best. See for yourself. Spend an eve- 
ning with our tradition. 
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The year was 1957. The problem was the same throughout 
the nation. People who needed hospital and medical insur- 

For years, health insurance wasn’t : c ;„t:;irve“ 
available to those who needed it most. 

everywhere. Everywhere, but Iowa. 

Because there, in the September 8, 1957 edition of 
the Des Moines Sunday Register, Continental Casualty 
Company, a member company of CNA/insurance, placed 
■ |i. a | ^b __ _ jb an ad. The headlinel "Now! A Plan That Pays Hospital 

lllcH Qd y Bills for Anyone 65 and Over ... I No medical exam! No 

nChlflfC in Intni^l health questions! Nothing like it ever before!" Two 
®*®**”^ III lUlflfCaB d a y S later, the Register's editorial page commented, 

"An interesting experiment is starting in Iowa. The Conti- 
nental Casualty Company of Chicago, 111., announced . . . 
that it would provide health insurance protection for elderly 


CNA/insurance 310 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 60604, Continental Casualty Co., American Casualty Co., National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, 



people who most need such protection but who find it most 
difficult to obtain ... It's encouraging to find a company 
which is willing to risk some financial loss in an effort to 
make a contribution to the solution of a major national 
health problem." 

Thus was recorded the beginning of "65-Plus," or 
Golden 65 as it is now known. For the first time, a major 
insurance company approached prospective policyholders 
through newspaper advertising to enroll thousands quickly 
and efficiently. 

Today, tens of thousands, including people under 
65, own health and accident insurance policies purchased 
from CNA and other companies through mass enrollment 
techniques. In this area, CNA continues to develop new and 
improved plans offering the best hospital and medical cov- 
erage possible. Coverage that affords the best value for 
each insurance dollar. 


Offering such coverage is what made us a part of 
a growing three and a half billion dollar corporation. Grow- 
ing because we've got the special skills to write insurance 
where others can't. Or won't. And the special kind of people 
and CNA agents that can make it possible. Aggressive, in- 
novative, creative people, who write insurance not to be 
first, but to set precedents. To go where insurance never 
was. Do what insurance never did. 

To learn more about how we can help solve your 
insurance problems, call your CNA agent. We're listed in 
the Yellow Pages. 

I GOING WHERE INSURANCE NEVER WAS 

'‘OVA / insurance 

A PART OF CNA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Transcontinental Insurance Co.. Transportation Insurance Co.. Valley Forge Insurance Co.. Valley Forge Life Insurance Co., CNA Casualty of California. 
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There's no place else quite like it. 

But you'll find it anywhere a special set of 
values prevails 

They're the values of the great Northwest, 
where for over five generations Pendleton 
has been making Pendletons. Values that are 



fundamental and enduring Like honest 
workmanship Distinctive designs and 
colors .The natural quality of American-grown 
pure virgin wool. 

You'll find them all in Pendleton, USA 
Visit us soon 


From our Classic Collection Oxford jacket, $60, wool |ersey turtleneck, $19, slacks, $32, alpaca collar coat. $85, slacks, $30, Sir Pendleton doubleknit 
cardigan, $37 50, sport shirt, $21. slacks, $32 For further information write Dept CJS, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 97207 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL conlimifd 


from even furlher back, trailing Vale 17-0 
before regrouping for a 34 25 win. 

With Jim Jennings bolting for three touch- 
downs and 1 13 yards and with Ron Shycko 
adding 105 yards, Rutgers stopped Lafayette 
35-6. Navy defeated Syracuse 23- 1 4. In Yan- 
kee Conference tussles. New Hampshire 
Wanked Maine 1 3-0 and Massachusetts beat 
Boston U. 20-6. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (4-0) 

2. MICHIGAN (5-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (3-0-1) 

“They're so physical I can't believe it," said 
Wisconsin Coach John Jardine after losing 
24-0 to Ohio State. His Badgers, who had 
been rushing for more than 300 yards a game, 
got just 104 against the Buckeyes, who cut 
off Wisconsin's favorite cut-back maneuvers. 
Leading the Ohio State offense was Archie 
Griffin with 169 yards. 

Another Big Ten shutout was turned in 
by Michigan, its third in succession. This 
time the Wolverines zeroed Michigan State 
31-0. Noting the rain, Michigan Coach Bo 
Schcmbechler inserted Gil Chapman in the 
back field "because he runs well in wet weath- 
er." Sure enough. Chapman did, sloshing for 
1 1 7 yards. He got off a 53-yard touchdown 
dash and Dave Brown scored on a matching 
53-yarder with a punt return. 

In other Big Ten matchups. Northwestern 
defeated Iowa 31-15, Illinois nudged Purdue 
15-13 and Minnesota squelched Indiana 
24-3 as John King galloped for 179 yards. 

Colorado came through with an impres- 
sive 38-17 win over Air Force with the help 
of two players who earlier in the week were 
not sure they would be starting. Quarterback 
Clyde Crutchmcr, who had a badly bruised 
elbow, built up a 24-3 lead by hitting on six 
of seven passes and running for 50 yards. 
And Dave Logan, who did not learn until 
shortly before game time that he would be 
the Buffalo punt returner, ran back one kick 
52 yards for a score. The Colorado second- 
ary curtailed the Falcon air game by swip- 
ing live passes, three of them by Safety Rich 
Bland. 

Toledo had Quarterback Gene Swick, 
No. 1 in the land in total offense with 273.5 
yards a game. But Western Michigan had 
Paul Jorgensen and just enough defense for 
a 24-22 Mid-American Conference win. 
Swick's passes were good for 306 yards and 
two touchdowns as he connected on 24 of 
38 tries. But the Bronco defense clogged up 
the Rocket running attack and nailed Swick 
for minus 1 1 yards in 17 carries. Jorgensen, 
meanwhile, ran for 89 yards and hit his re- 
ceivers on 10 of 16 passes for 170 yards. 


Kent State and Miami of Ohio moved to- 
ward their Nov. 10 MAC showdown by com- 
ing up winners. The Golden Flashes stopped 
Bowling Green 21 7 as Defensive Tackle 
Tommie Poole intercepted a pass to set up 
the final touchdown moments after his broth- 
er Larry had blown a potential score by fum- 
bling into the end zone for a touehback. And 
Miami, which had upset Purdue and South 
Carolina, had to labor to get past Ohio U. 
10—6. Missing from the Redskin lineup were 
injured Bob Hitchens, the team's leading 
runner, and Middle Guard Brad Cousino, 
the MAC defensive player of the week twice 
in a row, who was benched for disciplinary 
reasons. Sophomore Randy Walker, taking 
over for Hitchens, ran for 160 yards, and the 
defense held the Bobcats to 67 yards on the 
ground. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (5-0) 

2. LSU (5-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (5-0) 

Nothing turns on Tennessee Quarterback 
Condredge Holloway like imminent disaster. 
When he was trapped behind the line by 
Georgia Tech he simply cavorted back and 
forth, up and down, for what seemed an in- 
terminable length of time before spotting a 
receiver and hitting him with a touchdown 
pass. Minutes later Holloway appeared to 
have been stopped by several tacklers, but 
each time he wriggled free and when he was 
done he had run 20 yards for another TD as 
the Volunteers held off Tech 20 -14. 

"We made enough mistakes to lose three 
games," moaned Alabama's Bear Bryant. 
His Crimson Tide also did enough things 
right to ease past Florida 35-14 in a South- 
eastern Conference match. In other SEC 
games, LSU topped Auburn 20-6 and Geor- 
gia stymied Mississippi 20-0. In the battle of 
Tigers, LSU prevailed because its defense 
gave up a mere 90 yards while its offense piled 
up 357. As for the Georgia Bulldogs, they 
did not allow Ole Miss a pass completion 
until the last five minutes, and they got a 51- 
yard field goal from Allan Leavitt. 

Maryland's Steve Mike-Mayer, who ear- 
lier this season kicked a 54-yard field goal, 
missed from 42 yards out with 13 seconds 
left against North Carolina State. A high cen- 
ter snap precipitated the miss and enabled 
the Wolfpack to salvage a 24-22 Atlantic 
Coast Conference victory in which they had 
led 17-0. In another ACC game Clemson 
wiped out a 1 3-0 Virginia advantage and won 
32-27. And North Carolina, despite Ken- 
tucky's Sonny Collins scooting for 1 28 yards, 
overcame the Wildcats 16-10. 

Mississippi State trounced Florida State 


37-12, Vanderbilt downed William & Mary 
20-7 and South Carolina beat Wake Forest 
28-12. And the 25th Tobacco Bowl was haz- 
ardous to the health of Southern Mississippi, 
which lost to Richmond 42-20. 


WEST 

1. use (4-0-1) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (5-0) 

3. UCLA (4-1) 

In a game that might have frustrated Brig- 
ham Y oung himself, the Cougars lost to Iowa 
State 26-24. BYU outgained the Cyclones 
51 1 yards to 318 but in the closing seconds 
had a touchdown nullified by a penalty and 
missed a 30-yard field-goal attempt. If noth- 
ing else, the Cougars found a quarterback. 
Gary Sheide, starting his first college game, 
completed 29 of 41 passes for 439 yards and 
three TDs. Doing much of the work for the 
Cyclones were freshman Buddy Hardeman, 
who came off the bench to complete nine of 
18 passes and rush for 88 yards, and Tom 
Goedjen, who kicked four field goals in as 
many attempts. 

In its two previous games California had 
romped for 105 points and more than 1,200 
yards, its most explosive performances since 
the Wonder Team of 1920. But last Satur- 
day the Golden Bears turned out to be won- 
ders of a different sort, losing 41-10 to Or- 
egon, which had lost its first four contests. 
Helping the Ducks win this Pacific Eight bat- 
tle was Don Reynolds, a 5' 8" tailback who 
gamboled for 1 78 yards and three TDs. 

On its first play from scrimmage, UCLA 
sent Kermit Johnson over right guard for 51 
yards and then the Bruins went on to dec- 
imate Stanford's supposedly rugged defense 
in a 59-13 onslaught. In all, UCLA rushed 
for a school record of 621 yards, with John- 
son accounting for 168 yards in II carries 
and James McAlister for 1 17 more. 

Another, fast starter was Washington, 
which recovered an Oregon State fumble on 
the opening kickoff and quickly took a 7-0 
lead. But the H uskics sank swiftly in the West 
as they were forced into nine turnovers en 
route to a 31-7 loss to the Beavers. 

“1 don't think we'll be able to score a lot 
of points this year," said USC Coach John 
McKay before taking on Washington State. 
His Trojans then went oat and scored 46, 
fortunately for McKay, since the Cougars 
picked up 35 of their own. Trojan Quarter- 
back Pal Haden found his receivers with 15 
of 24 passes for 24; yards and four touch- 
downs. And Lynn Swann latched on to 10 
passes for 148 yards. 

Arizona remained unbeaten, winning its 
fifth straight by bouncing New Mexico 22 14 
after trailing 14- 10 at the half. end 
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rugby /Clive Gammon 


Sinking the rising sons 

Rumors of Japanese excellence made the hosts uneasy, but it soon 
became apparent that Welsh missionaries had done their job too well 


A n interesting experience at Cardiff 
i Arms Park a week ago Saturday for 
Welsh international rugby player T. Mer- 
vyn Davies, otherwise known as Merve 
The Swerve. Charging downfield he dis- 
covered he was wearing a very small Jap- 
anese as a backpack. This was Hiroaki 
Shukuzawa, who later suffered the indig- 
nity of being picked up and tossed into 
the air by a teammate of Merve's, a steel- 
worker from Pontypool named Bobby 
Windsor. Since the Welsh forwards 
weighed respectively 208 and 206 
pounds, and Shukuzawa can just man- 
age 136, the incident might easily have 
been anticipated. The real surprise was 
that Shukuzawa and the other 14 mem- 
bers of the all-Japan rugby team were still 
fighting hard when the end came, and the 
Welsh crowd, not noted for its generous 


appreciation of visiting teams, gave the 
Japanese a standing, roaring ovation af- 
ter the last of them had run off the field. 

Before the game things were not quite 
so totally relaxed in Cardiff. True, the 
Japanese had not performed too well 
against the local sides they had already 
met in Wales this fall, but two years ear- 
lier they had run England very close in 
two games in Tokyo, and the thought of 
a defeat at Cardiff Arms Park, which to 
Welshmen is holy ground, by men whose 
names all sounded like makes of tran- 
sistor radios was, well, unthinkable. 

On the morning of an international 
rugby game, always played on a Satur- 
day afternoon, Cardiff becomes a wild, 
wide-open city. The pubs are solid with 
roaring, singing crowds, jammed with 
red, beery faces and the red scarves and 


rosettes of Wales. One buys three drinks 
at a time to save fighting his way back to 
the bar constantly. 

On the morning of the Japan game, 
though, the city was subdued. At mid- 
day it was possible even to find a seat in 
the bar of the Angel Hotel, unheard of 
on more normal days. In a few of the 
scruffier downtown pubs there was some 
singing and chanting, but only by imma- 
ture youths who did not realize what was 
at stake. More serious thinkers were dis- 
turbed by tales they had heard of Jap- 
anese discipline and preparation. The 
Sunday Times had claimed that each 
member of the team arrived in Wales 
with a special songbook — including 
numbers like You Are My Sunshine and 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean — and 
that at the initial press reception the Jap- 
anese had professionally rendered a pop 
song called Oue-Wo-Muite-Aruko. If 
they had taken that kind of trouble over 
the trimmings, how had they trained in 
the four years since the game was orig- 
inally planned? 

And sinisterly. Cardiff was full of Jap- 
anese businessmen who must have 
homed in from all over Europe. They 
wore red favors, loo — rising suns, of 
course, but oddly similar to the Welsh 
rosettes. That, for the superstitious, was 
an omen in itself. There was not any se- 
rious danger that they would win, of 
course. Was there? "I'd like to see them 
score," said one man expansively. "Just 
once, to encourage them." 

”1 wouldn’t,” said his ax-faced friend 
with blue, coalminer's scars on his fore- 
head. "Nor would you if you had any 
wit. They're fast learners, see? Give 'em 
a chance and they be buying the bloody 
Arms Park." 

In the stands before the game started, 
there were other signs of nervousness. 
Traditionally the whole crowd sings — 
hymns, mainly, going back to the reviv- 
alist meetings that swept Wales 100 years 
ago —but this time they held back. It is 
all right when you know your enemy — 
the English, Scots, Irish, French or the 
thriee-accursed New Zealanders. You 
can put feeling into it. But somehow it 
was not possible to focus emotion on the 
Japanese. They were too alien. 

Small but very chunky, the Japanese 
stood strictly at attention in their red- 
and-white hooped shirts during the play- 
ing of God Save the Queen as the Welsh 
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R rolling boat gathers less shrimp. 



But this trawler keeps working when other boats 
can’t. It has a Sperry Vickers Dol-Fin™ stabilizer system. 
This system is unique: all hydraulic, from the gyro that 
senses wave motion to the underwater fins that thrust 
against it. It can reduce roll rate about 
ninety per cent! 

The ideal trawler (or yacht, or work- 1 
boat) may also have central hydraulic- 
power for the winches, mooring tackle, 
power steering and electric generator. 

Sperry Vickers is deep into the busi- 
ness of making hydraulic power more 
useful. In the obvious ways: manipulat- 
ing machine tools, raising bulldozer 
blades, moving the control surfaces of 



jetliners. And in less obvious ways. Such as tiny hydraulic 
fan motors for cooling airborne equipment. And hydrau- 
lic jackhammers that break up pavement as efficiently as 
the convention al pneumatic ones, but make only half 
as much noise. 

All demonstrations of the Sperry idea: 
Making machines do more, so man can 
do more. It’s the common purpose that 
makes Sperry, Sperry New Holland, 
Sperry Remington, Sperry Univac and 
Sperry Vickers add up to Sperry Rand 
Corporation. For more information, write 
to: The Chairman of the Board, Sperry 
Rand Corporation, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


=^= SPERRY 


SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


mnKinG imkhmes do ihorejo man ran do idore. 




Datsun1974. 


More Ways 
to Save. 


A lot of people have discov- 
ered that Datsun saves ... on 
gasoline, on parts, on serv- 
ice, on price. Butthe savings 
have just begun. 

For 1974 there are new 
ways to save, including the 
new Datsun B-210. It takes 
the place of the old Datsun 
economy champion 1200 
which the Environmental 
Protection Agency said had 
the best gas mileage of any 
new car sold here. 

The new B-210 is bigger, 



heavier and more powerful 
than the 1200. Yet it still 
delivers great gas mileage, 
as a Hatchback, 2-Door or 
4-Door Sedan. 

Datsun saves your peace 
of mind, too. Our new B-210 
is just as uncomplicated as 
the 1200 was. Just as easy 
to own. Just as easy to oper- 
ate. And served by the same 
nationwide computerized 
parts distribution system. 

And Datsun saves money, 
too. The B-210 is still at the 


economy end of the Datsun 
line. Keep your eye on 
Datsun. There are going to 
be 13 new ways to save this 
year. All with Datsun’s tradi- 
tional engineering excel- 
lence, economy car prices 
and more no-cost extras 
than you bargained for. 

Drive a Datsun, then de- 
cide, before you buy a 1974 
car. Because Datsun has a 
very important difference. 
Datsun Saves. 







NAME. 


CITY ST 

Oiler expires December 31. 1973 


S BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 




USED CAR FOR SALE 

* 75,000 


You can get last year’s Viceroy racing car 
that was part of the Indianapolis 500 effort 
(original cost $100,000) for $75,000, and 
one Viceroy carton end panel. 


And get a taste of what smoking is all about in every 
pack of Viceroy. For complete details, mail this coupon 
with one Viceroy carton end panel. Hurry! Only a few 
cars are available. 


Race Car Offer Mail this coupon with one Viceroy carton end 
panel for complete details to: 

Viceroy Used-Car Offer, P.O. Box 903 VUC, Louisville, Ky 40201 

The carton end panel will be applied toward the purchase of 
the car. 


VICEROY 


Get a taste of what it s all about. 
It’s all there in Viceroy. 


<ING SIZE AND LONG SIZE 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 


King Size, 17 mg. ‘'tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Long Size, 18 mg, "tar," 1 .3 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.73. 



RUGBY continued 


crowd booed from first bar to last on the 
grounds that the British anthem had been 
given precedence over their own. And 
then yet another omen: the sun broke 
through a gray sky. picking out the ris- 
ing-sun banner that floated incongruous- 
ly alongside the red dragon of Wales. 

Which just proves how little one can 
rely on omens. In the first minute of the 
game, magisterially and without appar- 
ent strain, John J. Williams ran half the 
field to touch down the first score for 
Wales. Then, just as soon as it could be 
practically managed from the restart, 
Roy Bergiers touched down for a second. 
From this point on, the only serious is- 
sue was whether the scoreboard could 
cope with the kind of intensive math that 
was being imposed on it. The score was 
30-6 at halftime. 

Not even a nervous Welsh crowd could 
entertain doubts after this; the regulars 
settled down to enjoy a regal exhibition, 
with the Welsh forwards indulging them- 
selves in elaborate passing movements 
just short of the line. It was like listening 
to a Bach concerto and admiring the in- 
tricate, weaving skill while not involving 
the emotions. There was some good-na- 
tured kidding. One small group started 
up on a hymn from long ago, /exit Co- 
fiar Plant , that Welsh children used to 
sing at Sunday school when collections 
were being made to send missionaries to 
the Far East. "Jesus, please remember 
the little children of China and Japan,” 
it goes in translation, “for they are sur- 
rounded by the Godless." 

Little as the visitors were, their real 
trouble was that they clearly had learned 
their lessons too well from the early mis- 
sionaries at the turn of the century. Styles 
and techniques have changed consider- 
ably since then in Europe, but the Jap- 
anese play a classic, totally orthodox 
game according to the book, which the 
Welsh rarely go by. Wrote the rugby pun- 
dit of the London Observer. “Their pat- 
tern is precise, their moves premeditated 
and numbered, their defense brave and 
ordered for the first attack but founder- 
ing at the second and completely disor- 
ganized thereafter. . . .” 

So in the end it was 62-14, a pulver- 
izing score even though the Welsh had 
hung back. But in 1908-10, when Wales 
played its first games against France, 
Wales had run up comparably high 
scores, and the French have come a long 
way since then. If application counts for 
anything, so may the Japanese. end 
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Lauder’s is keeping 
company with some big S 
names these days. It's the 
good honest Scotch at a 
good honest Scotch dollar 
price. You can buy Lauder’s 
for a song. 


LAUDERS 

SCOTCH 


between 1603-1625. ! „ , „ 

Symbol of Lauder's. j; 


Robert Goulet Caribe Hilloo, San Juan, P R. Jan. 18-31 


pro football Ron Reid 


i 

All that’s been fractured is his French 


Skeptics felt that Johnny Rodgers was too small for pro ball, but after 11 games with the Montreal Alouettes v 
he is intact and up to all his old tricks as a kick returner, 'receveur eloigne’ and a 'demi offensif’ 



AFTER CATCHING A PASS IN MONTREAL'S 45-0 DRUBBING OF CALGARY, RODGERS SHOWS HOWARD STARKS SOME RAZZLE-DAZZLE 


T he old grads in Omaha, Lincoln and 
kindred points who thrilled to his 
derring-do for the University of Nebras- 
ka are no doubt gratified to note that 
Johnny Rodgers, the 1972 Heisman Tro- 
phy winner, is vibrantly alive and doing 
exceedingly well in the Canadian Foot- 
ball League. The only alumnus disap- 
pointed in Johnny Rodgers is Johnny 
Rodgers. 

Last May Rodgers signed a three-year, 
no-cut contract with the Montreal Alou- 
ettes. spurning the offer of the San 
Diego Chargers who had made him their 
No. I draft choice. After he went to 
Canada, the Chargers sourly expressed 
doubt whether a 5'9" 175-poundcr 
would have long remained in one piece 
in the NFL anyway. If Montreal had sim- 
ilar fears they have been dispelled. In 1 1 
games all that has been fractured is his 
French. 

The highest-paid player in CFL histo- 
ry, Rodgers reportedly will earn more 
than S100,000 this year, but the Alou- 
ettes figure his exploits as a receveur eloi- 


gne and a demi offensif might boost not 
only the team's fortunes (Montreal was 
4 and 10 last season) but its attendance 
as well. Although it has three million peo- 
ple to draw upon. Montreal has suffered 
the acute embarrassment of being a re- 
cipient of. rather than a contributor to. 
the CFL's shared pool of gate receipts. 

Rodgers has certainly proved an at- 
traction; the Alouettes are now the 
league's best-drawing road team, and 
home attendance has increased from an 
average of 14.200 last year to 21 .300. still 
13,000 short of filling the Autostade. 
But an NFL concept and a CFL rule 
have combined to hobble Rodgers, even 
though his statistics arc impressive. As 
of Oct. 8. when the Alouettes schneidcred 
the Calgary Stampeders (who had lost 
toToronto two days earlier)45-0, Rodg- 
ers had rushed 55 limes for 303 yards, 
caught 29 passes for 633 yards and sev- 
en touchdowns (making him the top 
scorer among nonkickers in the Eastern 
Conference) and led the conference in 
kickoff returns with a 29.9-yard average. 


Despite these figures and the Alou-' 
cues' 6-4-1 record, which puts them just 
a point behind the conference leader. To- 
ronto, Rodgers isn't exactly overjoyed: 
he feels lie needs to get his hands on the 
football more often to dazzle the fans the 
way he did in the 1973 Orange Bowl. 

Enter Marv Levy. Before the Alouettes 
signed Rodgers, they hired Levy away 
from the Washington Redskins, where he 
was the special team coach, to be their 
new head coach. To Rodgers' dismay. 
Levy's approach to the game differs 
little from that of his old boss, George* 
Allen, even on the longer, wider CFL 
fields, where you get only three shots/ 
not four, at making a first down. While 
the pass is the primary weapon of Ca- 
nadian football and offense a necessi- 
ty, Levy has stuck with the doctrine that 
took the Redskins to the Super Bowl. The 
Alouettes are defense-oriented, rely on 
the opposition’s mistakes, take few 
chances and eschew the bomb. 

“One of the reasons I signed up here," 
Rodgers said after the Calgary game. 
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When you buy paneling this expensive, 
you want a fine saw to cut it.” 


The words are Wally 
Bruner’s, star of the 
do-it-yourself TV 
show “Wally’s Work- 
shop ” He goes on to 
explain our new lux- 
ury wall paneling: 

“Frankly, U.S. 
Plywood designed 
The Weldwooa Col- 
lection™ for people willing to pay 
more for the ultimate in fine woods. 

“The example shown above, 
for instance, is a veneered teak 
panel, with grooves every 2". Out- 
standing for its architectural sym- 
metry, its magnificent crafting, its 


custom-designed appearance. 

“This teak is just one of ten 
handsome panels in the Collection, 
including cherry, walnut, oak, pe- 
can and hickory veneers, some in 2" 
and 4" widths, some with random 
grooves. All hand-picked from the 
world’s choicest hardwoods. 

“Naturally, an investment 
in a wall paneling this fine de- 
mands an equally fine saw to cut 
it. Which is why The Paneling 
People are making their very spe- 
cial saw offer.” 

From now until December 
31, 1973 (or such earlier date as 
the supply is exhausted), a free 


Rockwell Model 67 USP Jig Saw 
will be given with every purchase 
of 12 Weldwood Collection panels. 
(Or, you may also receive the saw 
by buying 12 panels from the 
Craftsman® line.) 

To learn the name of your 
nearest participating lumber or 
building supply dealer, please call: 
Toll-free 800-44 7-4 700 ( hi Illinois 
800-322-4400). 

The Paneling People. 


U.S. Plywood 



€1 U.S. Plywood Division of Champion International 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 


“was that I thought I could tear this 
league apart the way they emphasize 
passing. I felt I’d get the ball twice as 
much here as I would in San Diego, but 
the way our offense is set up, I can’t do 
that much. We only throw maybe 18 
times a game. It’s been a disappointment 
because I know I’m capable, not because 
I’m not doing my job. I’m not unhappy 
or anything like that. Last week I got two 
touchdowns on three receptions, but I’d 
just like to do more.” 

He caught only three passes for 69 
yards in the two periods in which he 
played against Calgary, but that he 
played at all was indicative of his zeal. 
Rodgers was suffering from tonsillitis 
and had practiced for ah of 20 minutes, 
yet on a 44-yard reception from George 
Mira, he left a Calgary cornerback look- 
ing like a man roller-skating on a wa- 
terbed. The play would have gone for a 
touchdown had not Rodgers lost his 
footing in the mud that passes for turf at 
various spots on the Autostade field. 

“Today I felt like a big germ or some- 


thing,” he said, “but I didn’t think that 
I wouldn’t play. In Canadian ball [with 
32-man rosters] they don’t have t hat many 
people to take your place. I hurt my foot 
just before the half, that's why I didn’t 
go back in. I would have if they’d need- 
ed me.” Rodgers’ long reception set up 
Mira’s 20-yard touchdown pass to Lar- 
ry Smith, who scored twice more before 
the wearying contest ended. 

“It’s true that our system doesn’t real- 
ly showcase Rodgers,” Levy admits, 
“but I think that’s to his advantage. 
We’ve thrown far and away the fewest 
number of passes in the league. We don’t 
put the whole thing on Johnny. We do 
have some other good football players 
for one thing and we don’t build a team 
around one man. Yet he stands out. 

“He refers to himself as ‘just an or- 
dinary superstar.’ I don’t know about 
that, but I do know that he is one. There 
are maybe eight or 10 players coming out 
of the American colleges each year with 
his kind of ability, but what makes him 
stand out is he is a fierce competitor. 


He wrings everything out of himself.” 

“Pro ball is strange,” Rodgers says. 
“You catch three passes and people 
think you excel. I don’t think that’s true. 
You can always do more and you should. 
I feel a big obligation to the fans and it 
disappoints me when I can’t do what they 
expect me to do. I’d like to be known by 
the fans as an entertainer. Not just a foot- 
ball player, but one who can entertain 
them in a way they haven’t seen before. 
Against Ottawa, I ran one of my touch- 
downs in backward and the people real- 
ly took off on that. They’d never been 
entertained that way before. You want 
to do well, but you want to entertain the 
people so they’ll come back again. 

“I don’t have any grievances against 
Coach Levy. He’s one of the reasons I 
came to the Alouettes. We're on the best 
of terms, but everyone can’t take the 
same share. I want to take a bigger share 
of it. There are guys on the team who 
have said in the huddle, ‘Don't call my 
play’ or 'Don’t give me the ball.’ That’s 
exactly the time I want it, when the 
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tension and the pressure are the highest. 

“In this league you have to pass to set 
up your running game, but we’re doing 
exactly the opposite. We hardly have any 
plays designed to go deep. Here they only 
want me to go down 1 5 yards to get the 
first down. If we throw deep and it’s in- 
complete, they feel that play was a waste. 
But even if you don’t complete the pass, 
you’ve made the defensive man worry 
about when he’s going to see it again. At 
Nebraska we felt we had to have one or 
two big plays to win the game. Here we 
don't take any kind of chance whatso- 
ever. None. When Coach Levy has 
enough confidence in me, then he’ll take 
a chance.” 

One thing that Rodgers and Levy do 
agree on is the necessity for changing the 
CFL’s punt-return rule, which makes the 
beanball and the rabbit punch look like 
acts of charity. In brief, the rule, which 
Levy terms a “blight on a great game,” 
stipulates that the receiving team cannot 
block on a punt return and that you must 
return the ball. There is no provision for 


a fair catch. Thus the return man, look- 
ing more like a Christian in the Colos- 
seum than a football player, fields the 
ball and disappears beneath 1 1 tacklers. 
Make it 12 if the punter can run. In the 
CFL a six-yard return is sensational. 

“That takes away a big part of my 
game,” says Rodgers, who is not used 
for such masochistic chores. “I really 
enjoyed returning punts, but you can’t 
go back by yourself and get anything 
accomplished.” 

“I’d love to have Johnny returning 
punts,” Levy says, “but not under this 
rule. It’s barbaric.” 

So, too, is CFL scheduling, which calls 
for near back-to-back games of the sort 
that Calgary played against Toronto and 
Montreal. League owners defend the 
practice as a saving on transportation 
costs, but Levy, among others, doesn’t 
buy it. “The economy they supposedly 
gain by it,” he says, “they lose in med- 
ical bills, salaries to injured players and 
fan interest. It’s unjust.” It also makes 
for a game that is both dull and brutal. 


Montreal’s conquest of Calgary, whose 
No. 1 quarterback was sidelined along 
with four other starters who were in- 
jured at Toronto, was less a sporting 
event than a mugging. 

Rodgers doesn’t plan to let such bar- 
barities distract him from his goal of 
giving the Montreal fans new cause for 
cheer. That applies outside the Autostade 
as well as on the rare occasions he gets 
hold of the football inside it. 

“This city has taken to Johnny Rodg- 
ers like a duck to water,” says J. 1. Al- 
brecht, the Alouette general manager. 
“He's one of the finest kids I’ve ever 
come across. Before we had him signed, 
I asked him for some autographs for my 
three boys and he wrote a different 
thought to each one. To the oldest he 
said, ‘Keep the faith. I do.’ To the young- 
est he wrote, ‘From one little guy to an- 
other,’ and to the middle one he said, 
‘When you’re in the middle, you can go 
up or down. See you on top.’ ” 

That’s still the place to look for John- 
ny Rodgers. end 
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by GILES TIPPETTE 




The following is a collection of vignettes 
from the early chapters of 'Saturday's 
Children,' a perceptive, unvarnished and 
sometimes alarming account of college 
football as viewed by an author who was 
permitted close association with the Rice 
University team throughout its 1971 sea- 
son. The book's insights into the tensions 
and demands of the game have caused con- 
troversy and protest among coaches and 
athletic department officials in the 5 PTC. 


B he evening was closing. All of the 
boys had been given medical ex- 
aminations and most had finished their 
weight tests. After that would come 
a general team meeting, and then they 
would go to their assigned dorm rooms 
and curfew would be at 10 o’clock. In 
the morning would come the speed tests 
and then lunch, and then the afternoon 
and the first workout. But all that was 
nothing. All that was just something to 
be done. Because after that, the next 
morning, would begin the two-a-day 
workouts, and that was something to be 
endured with all the will and strength and 
character a man could get up. U was a 
workout in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. And each was two hours 
under a Texas sun in August. It was two 
hours with your muscles failing and your 
breath coming in gasps and cotton in 
your mouth so you couldn’t spit. It was 
two hours of hit and hit and run and hit 
and tackle and hit and hurt and gasp and 
sweat and hit and run and hurt. It was 
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two hours with a coach yelling, “Move, dammit! Get out 
of there! Move! Stick your head in there! Move, move, move! 
Speed! Hit!” 

It was two hours in the morning when all you could think 
of was lying down and dying. You had to go to lunch, even 
though you knew you couldn’t eat, but you had to go be- 
cause training table was mandatory. It was sitting there, 
trying to get something solid down, and then, finally, drag- 
ging yourself ofT to your bed. And lying down and finding 
you were too tired to sleep. Then the clock speeding by, 
and your roommate swinging his legs off his bed and say- 
ing. “Well, guess it’s time to go get taped.” 

And back out in the afternoon and the little thoughts 
starting to enter your mind about quitting. All you had to 
do was walk away from the pain and the sweat and the 
grind. The afternoon dragging on, and the cotton and the 
pain and the resolve growing. You won’t quit on the field. 
You’ll finish the practice and hang it up right then. Finally, 
the last horn and the wind sprints and a shower and gulp- 
ing water as fast as you can get it down, and then the eve- 
ning training table, still unable to eat much, and then back 
in your room and in bed. It gets dark and you laugh softly 
and say to your roommate, “I don’t see why they want to 
run a bed check.” And your roommate laughs just as tired- 
ly and answers, “They really fix it so ain’t nobody going to 
go out for a beer.” 

The team meeting that first night was very low-key. With 
the first game a little over three weeks away there was no 
point in trying to fire anyone up. The head coach just stood 
there and talked quietly about what he expected from ev- 
eryone in the room. Most of the players looked bored. 
They'd heard it all before. A few, the sincere ones, listened 
intently and made little vows within themselves. 

The head coach was Bill Peterson. He was in his first 
year at Rice University after being lured away from Flor- 
ida State by a very lucrative offer. He’d left a winning rec- 
ord at Florida State and he intended to establish one at 
Rice. But he was not feeling too hopeful about this first 
year. He’d inherited a group of athletes recruited by other 
coaches and they did not impress him. They would have 
impressed you or me but they did not impress his trained 
eye. 

He looked out at them, thinking to himself that he was 
in for a long, hard season. With his mouth he said, “Now, 
I want every man in this room to believe in himself. I be- 
lieve in you. The other coaches believe in you. You’ve got 
to start believing in you. You've got to think one thing — 
win. And you can win. 

“I’m going to ask one thing of you. I’m going to ask you 
to think about football. See? For the next three months I 
want you to think about football. And nothing else. See? I 
want you to put that girl out of your mind, and everything 
else. 1 don’t know what else you like besides girls, but give 
that up. Give up everything but football for the next three 
months. That’s not so long. You do that and you can be 
winners.” He stopped and took a cigar out of his pocket 
and stuck it in his mouth. For a long moment he chewed 
on it as he looked around the room. “You want fun? I'll 
give you some fun. Winning is fun. I've been a winner!” 
For the first time his voice rose a little. “What about you? 


Have you been winners?” He bore down heavily on the 
word. “Have you? 1 hear you haven’t.” 

A few of the boys looked down at their hands. 

“Weil . . .” he said, letting the word hang. “You can be 
winners. If you want to. But you make up your mind what 
that's going to mean.” 

He stood up there, a big, bluff-faced man of about 50, 
talking to a roomful of boys, near-men and men. He stood 
up there in a checkered sport coat, with a cigar in his mouth, 
leaning his elbows on a lectern and stabbing his finger out 
at them as he talked. “Every man in this room has got to 
play! Every man has got to reach down and get himself 
something to help this ball club! Now, I know how to win. 
Do you want to win?" 

There were a few murmured assents. 

Peterson’s face suddenly flamed. 

“What?" 
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“YESSIR!” they said loudly. 

“All right.” He chewed on his cigar a moment longer. 
“That’s all," he said. “Get to bed and get to sleep.” 

Their first game was going to be a classic. From across town 
they were going to play the University of Houston, a con- 
frontation that Rice had avoided until Bill Peterson came 
to the head coaching job. 

Houston was capable of inflicting embarrassment. In one 
game they had scored 100 points and they had beaten op- 
ponents by more than 70. Bill Yeoman, the head coach at 
Houston, was a believer in winning just as decisively as he 
could. And against Rice, with all the natural rivalry and 
prejudice to build up the hatred, it was likely there would 
be no quarter shown. 

The speed tests had been finished that first morning and the 
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coaches had grabbed a quick sandwich at the training table 
and then hurried back to the offices for a staff meeting. 
They met in a room containing a long conference table, 
with a blackboard and a player personnel chart on one wall. 
For a long time they all sat motionless, staring at the per- 
sonnel chart, studying it, looking for changes that could be 
made. The chart itself was divided into offensive and de- 
fensive teams. Each player’s last name was on a card op- 
posite his position that showed him as being first team, 
second team, third team, and so on. One column was topped 
by a red cross. That was for players who were hurt too 
badly to practice or work out. It was still empty. Some of 
the players were shown at more than one position, such as 
Joe Buck, who had a card listing him as second-team wide 
receiver and third-team tight end. 

Peterson was leaning back in his chair smoking a cigar. 
Most of the coaches were smoking, and the room was get- 
ting stuffy. Peterson brought his chair to the floor with a 
thump and took the cigar out of his mouth. “Damn, we’re 
thin,” he said. 

No one commented. The defensive coaches were on one 
side of the table and the offensive coaches on the other. 
Peterson was sitting back from the table a little and 
Dr. C.A. Roberts, his administrative aide, was behind him. 

In a hesitant voice Bob DeCrosla, the defensive line coach, 
said, "Coach Pete, I’ve just got to have some help.” 

A1 Conover turned toward him quickly. “Oh no, don’t 
start that old song again.” 

But Larry Peccatiello jumped in. “Why not, Al? You've 
got everybody now. You picked us clean in spring training. 
All we got is midgets. Slow midgets.” 

A football squad is not one team, it is two — the offense 
and the defense. They meet separately, they practice almost 
separately, and there is a great element of competition be- 
tween both the players and the coaches. Even the game film 
they look at is split, with the defense watching the offensive 
team of the opponent they are to play next and the offense 
looking at the opposing defense. This competition often sur- 
faces when the defensive and offensive coaches are each 
trying to get the better athletes for their squads. 

“Listen,” Conover said, “don’t give me that old stuff, 
Peccatiello. You didn’t give me anybody that can play.” 

“What about Bart Goforth? He’s starting for you.” 

“Oh, yeah, Goforth. But he was mine anyway.” 

“What about Tobin Haynes? He's running second string 
for you.” Peccatiello is an Italian from the rougher section 
of Newark, N.J. A powerful-looking man, he was a receiv- 
er at William & Mary. He is smiling, but his voice is hard 
and probing with the Italian-New Jersey accent getting a 
little pronounced as he warms up on Conover. “And how 
about Hershcy? He could start for us.” 

“Oh, no,” Conover said. “Don't start that old song again 
about Hershey. You gave me Hershey. You didn’t want 
him!” 

“Hold it,” Peterson said. “Let’s don’t go to swapping 
around until we've played a little.” 

“Coach, I think we ought to talk about this a little,” 
Peccatiello said after a moment or so. “We're really hurt- 
ing at defensive line. I know Al doesn’t want to give any- 
body up, but we’ve got to get some people that can play." 

“We’re hurting everywhere,” Peterson said irritably. “I 
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don’t even know if I have a quarterback or not. Let’s work 
for a while and sec what wc see.” 

“O.K.,” Peccatiello said resignedly. “I’m just saying 
that. . . 

“We know what you’re saying,” Conover broke in. 

They sat and looked at the board for a time longer. Pe- 
terson suddenly said, as if he had been thinking about the 
defense, “What is wrong with this kid Chris Hale? What’s 
his problem?” 

Behind him C.A. Roberts stirred. This was his area of 
interest, his problem. “We're working on it, Coach,” Rob- 
erts said. 

Chris Hale had been a standout in spring training at the 
Monster Man position. Rice played a four-deep secondary 
with three linebackers and a roaming Monster Man who 
was half linebacker, half defensive back. The position called 
for exceptional speed and strength. Unaccountably, Chris 
Hale, who had been depended 
on to start at the position, had 
not shown up. He had not even 
sent in word. His absence was 
a mystery. 

Peccatiello said, “You know, 
that was the last kid I’d have ex- 
pected to quit. I just can’t fig- 
ure it.” 

“Well, let’s get something 
done about it,” Peterson said. 

“I want that guy back and I 
don’t care what we have to do 
to get him. Get some of the 
players on it.” His face sud- 
denly flared, anger showing. 

“Do I have to do everything 
myself?” 

No more was said about 
Chris Hale, but some people in 
the room knew a little. The 
word was that Hale had gone 
to Las Vegas and won SI 2,000 at blackjack. Supposedly he 
had bought a motorcycle and let his hair grow and was 
running fast and loose. C.A. Roberts discounted the story 
of the $12,000. Nobody went to Vegas and did that. Es- 
pecially not a college kid; though at 22 Hale was an old 
college student. It was more likely that he just didn’t want 
any more of the drudgery of football. That happens, and 
often such decisions can be changed. C.A. Roberts would 
look into it. 

After the hitting the practice began to taper off as the of- 
fense and defense split and worked at other routines. The 
linebackers were holding a recognition drill, and Bobby 
Ross was having trouble with Rodrigo Barnes. 

“C’mon, Roy!” he yelled at the linebacker. "Have a little 
pride. For gosh sakes!” 

Barnes just looked at him. Ross had the most specialized 
problem on the ball club. He was Barnes’ coach. Peterson 
did not want to have any dealings with the big black be- 
cause he, as head coach, could not allow himself to be pushed 
into a corner by Barnes. If he did he would have no al- 
ternative but to discipline him, and Barnes would not ac- 


cept discipline, let alone punishment. Yet Peterson and the 
ball club could not afford to lose him. Barnes knew this, of 
course, so he constantly pushed. Ross had not been told 
outright, but it had been made clear to him that he must 
handle Barnes, keep him playing, and keep him away from 
Peterson. 

It was all very frustrating for Ross, who was a crew-cut, 
fiercely dedicated young man whose whole life had been 
football. He did not understand Barnes, could not under- 
stand Barnes. And it was a source of the deepest personal 
humiliation that he had been put in such a position. 

He and Barnes had reached an agreement. Ross was not 
to yell at Barnes on the field or to push him too hard. In 
return Barnes would not challenge Ross’ authority — on the 
field. But Barnes had the habit of taking the day off about 
every other practice. He’d show up, all right, but he’d just 
go through the motions. This was so frustrating to Ross, 
who’d never known anything 
but go, go, hit, hit, that some- 
times he was not able to con- 
tain himself. 

Barnes got over near him, af- 
ter he had hollered, and said 
softly, “That’s one, Coach.” 

Ross turned away, but his 
face suddenly got very red. 

Throughout the whole season 
Barnes was never to be con- 
fronted and faced down. There 
were incidents but, in the end, 
the coaches let Barnes slip out 
of situations that would have 
meant dismissal for another 
player. For one of the games, 
everyone was supposed to be 
aboard the bus to go to the air- 
port at 10 a.m. sharp. Peterson 
had roared, “That bus leaves at 
10! Anybody that’s not aboard gets left.” At 10 that morn- 
ing, with everyone else in place, Barnes was spotted about 
three blocks up the street. Instead of hurrying he was giv- 
ing it the “pro trot”- — a slow, casual way of moving — as if 
unconcerned how long he might make the bus wait. Ev- 
eryone looked to Peterson to see what he would do. Watch- 
ing Barnes, Peterson cleared his throat nervously and said, 
"I've got five minutes till. He better hurry.” Of course, by 
that time it was well after 10. Barnes finally got to the bus 
and came aboard with an amused look on his face. Looked 
at solely from the view of winning, Peterson’s misreading 
of the time was the correct thing to do. Barnes helped win 
the game for Rice. 

Tobin Rote was getting down on Bruce Gadd, the quar- 
terback. He didn't think Gadd had his mind on the game. 
During one practice Rote warned him three times about 
trying to pass over a linebacker; after each warning Gadd 
would do it again and get the ball intercepted. It was too 
much for the old quarterback's discipline to bear. Rote came 
charging up, pounding his fist in his palm. “How many 
times I got to tell you — you can’t throw short over a line- 
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backer! It can’t be done! You can’t get enough arc!" 

Gadd said, “But, Coach, I'm trying to hit my primary 
receiver." 

“Forget him!" Rote shouted. It was frustrating for Rote 
to try to tell a kid something he knew how to do so well 
himself. “Look for your secondary man! As soon as you 
see those linebackers dropping off, look to your right. Who’s 
your key on Halfback Rim?” 

“Mike,” Gadd said. 

“All right. And if Mike is dropping back, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Go to the right to Y.” 

“Then why aren’t you doing it?” 

Gadd shook his head. “I don’t know, Coach. He doesn't 
seem to be just dropping straight back. It looks for an in- 
stant as if he’s going sideways.” 

“Oooooh!” Rote said in disgust. “All right. On the ball! 
Let’s get over the ball and run it again.” 

There was another key on Halfback Rim. As the tight 
end left the line of scrimmage he was to look and see if the 
linebackers were blitzing. If they were he was to cut im- 
mediately to his inside and yell, "Hot, hot, hot!" Then the 
quarterback was to dump the ball off quickly to him. 

Consistently, Gadd was getting confused and taking too 
long to release the ball. It finally brought Bill Peterson 
storming down out of the stands. He came stalking up and 
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read off the linemen for not blocking, the receivers for not 
running the proper routes and the quarterbacks for hold- 
ing the ball too long. “You’ve got to throw it!” he yelled, 
his eyes wide and angry. “You can’t complete a pass until 
you throw the ball! Are you scairt to turn loose of it!” 

The formal scrimmage was very bad. Or at least it was very 
bad from Peterson's viewpoint, which was the offensive 
viewpoint. The first-team offense could not move the ball 
against the second-team defense, and the first-team defense 
completely overwhelmed the second-team offense. The only 
bright spots were Stahle Vincent’s running- — which he did 
almost singlehandedly — and the play of Larry Caldwell. 
Caldwell several times caught short passes and turned them 
into long gains with superb moves downfield. He'd catch 
the ball, then, holding it with one hand, he’d slide back 
from a tackle by a linebacker, cut away from the smashing 
charge of a cornerback and, twisting and turning, dance his 
way downfield for 15 or 20 yards before he would finally be 
hemmed in by more men than he could get away from. The 
way he was playing reinforced Bill Peterson’s thinking about 
running the Z-up for their first offensive play against Hous- 
ton. He was already starting to call it the Houston Special. 

For the past week the offensive staff had been meeting late 
every night to discuss strategy and settle on a game plan. 
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Now with the game nearing they were 
meeting one last lime to finalize their de- 
cisions on the plays they would use. The 
plays themselves had been chosen large- 
ly by Conover and Rote, with Peterson 
overriding any selection he did not like. 
Since Conover knew Peterson's system 
better than anyone else — having been 
with him longer — he had a larger say in 
the matter. Rote did not like this par- 
ticularly, primarily because he did not 
feel that the attack was balanced enough 
to move against a team of Houston's cal- 
iber, given the quality of quarterbacks 
Rice had. He thought Conover and Pe- 
terson were being overly optimistic about 
the number of passes they might com- 
plete. He had told Peterson this, but the 
head coach just shrugged and answered, 
“'What do you want me to do, Tobin, 
change my whole system the week before 
a game?” 

This night Peterson went to the black- 
board and laid out the grid of a football 
field. They were going to have a run- 
through of what plays they would use in 
certain situations. Peterson asked Char- 
lie Moore to call out the yard and down 
situations. 

“All right," Moore said comfortably. 
"It's our first possession. Ball on our own 
30, first and 10." 

Peterson looked at Conover. "What 
will be their defensive tendency there?” 

Conover looked at a chart he had on 
a clipboard. "They'll be in Three Zone." 

Rote cleared his throat and shook his 
head. "I don't think so," he said. 

Conover looked over at him and said, 
with a trace of sarcasm, "That's what the 
chart says. They were in it 56' of the 
time when we were playing them at Flor- 
ida State and 42% of the time against 
other teams last season." 

"Yes. but that was Florida State — 
they could really pass. Houston knows 
what we've got. They'll be in Sky or 
Haw'k. and if you try and go with that 
Houston Special you'll never get it off. 
They'll have you covered for 30 yards 
down the field." 

They argued until Peterson said irri- 
tably, "Let's move along, gentlemen. 
We'll say, just for the sake of argument, 
that we'll throw it incomplete. If we com- 
plete it we aren’t going to care what they 
were in because it's six." 

Charlie Moore said, "Second and 10. 
same yard line." 

"1 think a screen would go here. 
Coach," Rote put in. 
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"But one thing. Coach," Moore add- 
ed. "Let's go to the narrow side of the 
field. If we're on the left hash mark let's 
throw in to that sideline. 1 know Melvin 
Robertson, their defensive coordinator, 
and he likes to protect his big backyard. 

1 guarantee you that all night long they 
will be rolling their deep secondary to the 
wide side of the field. I was at a clinic 
this past summer that Robertson spoke 
at and that's all he talked about." 

"All right,” Peterson said. "What 
else?" 

"Draw." Conover put in. 

"Anything else? How about Halfback 
Rim?” 

"Risky, Coach," Rote said. "Espe- 
cially if they're in Five Short." 

Conover turned in his seat and gave 
Rote a sour look. 

"All right." Peterson said. He wrote 
the several plays down on the blackboard 
beside the little X he'd made to show 
where the ball was. "Assume the draw. 
How much did we make, Charlie?" 

“Sixyards," Moore said. "Second and 
four -ball in the middle of the field on 
the 36-yard line." 

Peterson poised his chalk and looked 
over his shoulder — “17 lead?” 

Everyone nodded. It was the obvious 
play. 

They moved the ball down the field. 
In each situation Peterson would note 
several plays the consensus thought 
would work. When they finally took the 
ball in for the score on an off-tackle play, 
Peterson laid his chalk down and sighed 
and said. "I wish it was going to be that 
easy Saturday night.” 

For a while they discussed various 
plays, and then Peterson asked if any- 
one had anything to add. It was getting 
late, well after midnight. 

But Tobin Rote got up, clearing his 
throat, and went to the blackboard. He 
drew an offensive alignment. "I've been 
thinking about the quarterback roll-out. 
We might be all right on it if Philip Wood 
is in there, but 1 don't think Gadd has 
got the speed if he's got to try and get out- 
side. I thought we might give him more 
of an option by letting this guard hook 
through here and take the linebacker to 
the outside. That'll free Z to come in here 
on a crackback block and you've got Y 
taking his man straight ahead. That way 
Gadd can come back inside if the guard 
can get Willie out wide enough." He di- 
agramed the play in a few swift chalk 
strokes. 

continued 
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"Won’t work,” Conover said. 

Rote looked around. "Why not?" 

"Because the guard can't make that 
block on Willie, that’s why not." Con- 
over said. 

Rote dusted his hands off and laid the 
chalk down. "Al, you've got your flow 
going the other way. That'll freeze him. 
Then your guard gets through there be- 
fore the quarterback ever rolls back to 
the right." 

"Oh. hell, Tobin," Al exclaimed dis- 
gustedly. "Willie's 10 yards outside him. 
By the time the guard gets through and 
goes for a block the linebacker is already 
in our backfield." 

Rote came back and sat down. "I'll 
tell you this. 1 stood over centers for 15 
years in pro football and if a guard can't 
make that block he's got no business on 
a football field." 

Conover suddenly hurled himself to 
his feet and rushed to the black board and 
began pounding it with his fist. "Listen, 
dammit. I'm telling you that block can't 
be made! You know so damn much!" He 
hit the board again. "I'm about to get 
tired of your big-time noise! Just how 
many linemen have you ever coached?" 

Rote cleared his throat. 

Conover hit the board and whirled 
around. "I’m just about tired of all your 
garbage! You understand me?" Conover 
took a step toward Rote, and Rote stood 
up and took ofl’ his glasses. 

Peterson had been sitting by, smoking 
his cigar. Now he said quietly, "All right 
you two. That's enough." 

The two big men stood there for an- 
other second, glaring at each other, but 
finally Conover sat down and Rote put 
his glasses back on. 

Peterson heaved himself up. "We bet- 
ter call it a night." He yawned. "There's 
not much more we can do. Let's all go 
get some sleep." 

The morning of the game, Bruce Gadd 
was lying in bed running through the 
plays in his mind. All of a sudden he went 
into a panic as he realized he couldn't 
think what to do on certain plays. "Phil- 
ip!" he asked his roommate urgently. 
"Which way do 1 turn on Lead Draw?" 

"To the left," Wood said. Then he 
laughed softly. "Don't worry, you're just 
having a nerve or two. It'll be all right 
after the kickoff." 

Across town Chris Hale was home in his 
apartment trying to decide if he should 
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go to the game or not. All during the sum- 
mer he'd had every intention of playing 
his senior year. He had done his running 
and weight lifting and sent in his prog- 
ress cards with regularity. Then, just a 
couple of weeks before time to report, 
he had taken off from his job and gone 
to Vegas. Incredibly, he had somehow 
run a few hundred dollars into SI 2,000. 
And there, amid all that air conditioning 
and pretty girls and easy living, had come 
his first doubts about the logic of play- 
ing football. Back in Houston he had 
bought himself a motorcycle and fallen 
in with a couple of guys who scented to 
know what life was about. He had rent- 
ed an apartment and they had moved in 
with him. He had not contacted his par- 
ents or any of the coaches because he w ; as 
confused. But his two friends were not 
confused. They said anybody that played 
football w'as a clown. They said why go 
out there and sweat your tail off when 
you can lie around and drink and smoke 
a little pot and enjoy things. They said 
he was just a tool of the coaches and the 
frumps who sat up in the stands hoping 
to see him get his head knocked off. What 
did he want to be, they asked him. some 
kind of idiot gladiator? 

So he had let his hair grow and ridden 
his motorcycle and they had made all the 
swinging places. He was paying most of 
the bills, but that was only natural — S12.- 
000 was a lot of money and there was no 
way to spend it all. 

Except lately he had been wondering 
if most of his friends' reasoning had not 
come from the fact that if he played foot- 
ball. he would have to give up the apart- 
ment and move back in the dorm and 
they would no longer have a free ride. 
But w'hat was hurting worst was to read 
the sports pages and get that old feeling 
again, that old game feeling. And there 
was the guilt. Rice was hurting and it 
looked like Houston was going to mas- 
sacre them. He saw where Bill Lalour- 
ette would be starting in his position, and 
he worried about that. Bill was a great 
guy and a good football player, but Hale 
did not think he had the speed or the foot- 
ball sense to handle that Houston run- 
pass Veer attack. But how could he go 
back out now after he had missed the 
two-a-days? The guys would resent him 
missing the real hard work. And the 
coaches probably would not let him come 
back anyway. 

So he lay there and worried about go- 
ing to the game. Most likely he would 
continued 
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Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N Y. 10020 

Please send me: 

PENNANT RACE!— featuring today's Big League 

teams and stars $9.95, plus 500 postage & 
handling. 

ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL- featuring the great- 
est players of all time— @ $9.95. plus50C postage 
& handling. 

Both games @ the Special Offer price of $17.50. 

(I save $3.40.) 

My check □ money order □ for$ is enclosed. 


■ City State Zip 

! (Please allow 3 weeks lor delivery. Sorry, no Canadian orders can be ! 
I accepted.) 
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If baseball's your game... 
we've got two great 
games for you! 


First, PENNANT RACE!- the exciting new board game that 
lets you be the manager of today's Big Leagueteams and stars. 

Think of it! You can play ball with every one of your favorites 
-from Aaron, Allen, Bench, Blue, Bonds, Carew, Carlton. 
Cedeno, Fisk, Hunter and Jenkins to Mayberry, Murcer, 
McCovey. Otis, Rose, Ryan, Seaver, Wood and Yaz. They’re all 
here . . .plus hundreds more! 

And you call the shots! You pick your team; set your lineup 
and batting order; call for the steal; go for the extra base; bunt; 
pinch-hit; send your starter to the showers and bring in your 
ace reliever; in short, you make all the moves of a Big League 
Manager! 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy... and super-real istically! You see, we've done 
all the work so you can have all the fun! We've “scouted" all 
24 Big League teams and 468 top players by computer-ana- 
lyzing the play-by-play records of the Big League season. 
And we've converted all this information into individual Player 
Performance Cards (one for each star). 

These easy-to-use cards are your tickets to baseball action. 
They’ll put you right down on the dugout steps at Wrigley 
Field, Chicago... at wind-swept Candlestick Park in San 
Francisco.at Yankee Stadium... Fenway Park... the Astro- 
dome . all around the leagues . . .as manager of your favorite 
Big League teams and stars! 

So don't delay Get in on the excitement of PENNANT RACE! 
today. To order, use the coupon below, (If you're a dyed-in-the 
wool baseball fan, you won't stop there. You’ll want to order 
our ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL Game, too!) 

Enjoy ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL, too! 

This action-packed game is for anyone who likes baseball at 
its best. It lets you play ball with the 400 top players of all 
time. Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb, Lou 
Gehrig, Al Kaline, Sandy Koufax, Willie Mays, Mel Ott, Babe 
Ruth, Brooks and Frank and Jackie Robinson, Tris Speaker, 
Honus Wagner, Cy Young and hundreds more... each one 
playing for one of the original 16 American and National 
League teams. 

Imagine the super games you can schedule... the great 
man-to-man battles you can set up . . with SI ALL-TIME GREAT 
BASEBALL. You can pit the all-time great Yankees vs. the 
Giants or Dodgers. The White Sox vs the Cubs in the Battle 
of Chicago. The Reds vs. the Pirates. The Braves vs. the Red 


Sox .. You can match today's all-time greats against those of 
the past. Hank Aaron against fire-balling Walter "Big Train" 
Johnson Ty Cobb vs. Juan MarichaL.Babe Ruth vs. 
Ferguson Jenkins... Lou Gehrig vs. "Sudden Sam" McDowell 
. . ."Three-finger" Mordecai Brown vs. Dick Allen. You name it! 

Special Otter.. . Buy Both Games.. . Save $3.40! 

PENNANT RACE! and ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL cost $9.95 
each (plus 500 postage & handling)... but you can now buy 
both games at our Special Offer price of $17.50. That’s a sav- 
ings of $3.40. To order use the coupon below. (If someone has 
beaten you to it, just send your name, address and check or 
money order to: Sports Illustrated Games, Box 619, Radio City 
Station. New York. N.Y. 10020.) 

These exciting games are produced and distributed at 
retail by April House, Inc., of Lenexa, Kansas. Look for the 
april house" displays at fine retailers in your area. 
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TAKE A WALLBANGER 
WHERE YOU NEVER 
TOOK A WALLBANGER 
BEFORE. 



Until now, if you wanted a good wallbanger, you had to go 
where the wallbangers were. A bar. A restaurant. Or maybe 
you could invest $15 in the ingredients and try to make them 
at home. 

Now Club introduces 
the wallbanger in the can. 

It’s Vi pint of the best 
wallbanger you ever tasted, 
and your total investment is 
only about 99C. 

But best of all, you don’t 
have to hang around indoors 
to enjoy it. Because a Club 
Wallbanger can go where all 
others fear to tread. 

The Club Wallbanger. 

The only wallbanger that can 
go wherever you go. 
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There are only two guys in town 
with enough courage 
to corner an angry Bear 
and then ask him why he's angry. 



Brent Nusburger and Brad Palmer 
on WBBM Newsradio 78. 


Brent and Brad have a knack for get- 
ting the story that might scare off other 
sports reporters. Mo matter if it involves 
stopping a charging lineman or corner- 
ing an angry Bear, Brent Musburger 
and Brad Palmer will get you the story. 

10 times a day, morning and after- 
noons, Brent and Brad bring you the 
latest sports on Mewsradio 78. They'll 
tell you who’s bruised and who has a 
beef. And they aren’t afraid to tackle 
somebody bigger than they are. 

When you’re as dedicated as Brent 
Musburger and Brad Palmer, there 
aren’t many things that will keep you 
from getting the story. 


Follow the Big 10. 

Saturday mornings, Dick Martin 
brings you the “Big 10 Today.” He'll pre- 
view the day's Big 10 schedule with the 
league’s top coaches and players. Dick 
Martin's your Big 10 expert at 10:12 and 
11:12 each Saturday morning. 

Weekend Football Scoreboard. 

10 times each weekend, WBBM 
Mewsradio 78 brings you the complete, 
up-to-the-minute scores of collegiate 
and professional grid clashes. “Week- 
end Football Scoreboard’.' At 3:10, 4:10, 
5:10, 6:10 and 7:10 PM. Saturdays and 
Sundays on Mewsradio 78. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 
Those Newspeople. 
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The California business trip 
Consider everything and 




You can reserve a table for four in 
first class on our DC-10's and 
747’s to Los Angeles, 


For getting to your plane fast, 
our new X-Ray machines 
inspect your luggage. 


For comfort. Overhead 
luggage compartments 
and lots of legroom 
in coach. 





For the service you’ve learned 
to expect, American’s personnel make a 
flight just a little bit nicer. 


For getting there when you want to. Call your Travel Agent. Schedule effective thru Oct. 27, 1973. 
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To San Francisco 
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Flight Leave Arrive Plane Airport 

265 9:00 am 11:17 am 707 O’Hare 

213 1:15 pm 3:27 pm 747 O'Hare 

215 4:55 pm 7:10 pm 707 O'Hare 

47 7:15 pm 9:37 pm 707 O'Hare 
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To San Diego 



Flight Leave Arrive Plane Airport 

277 9:15am 11:18 am 707 O'Hare 

223 1:00 pm 2:51pm 727 O'Hare 

109 5:30 pm 7:27 pm DC-10 O'Hare 



"Thanks, it was a good flight." 

A few simple words, but to hear you say that is what we're all shooting for. 

It's what our business is all about. 

California is over four hours away. So it's notone thing or another that makes a 
trip great, it's a combination of everything. 

From the time you call up, to the service on board, to the extra effort extended 
from beginning to end. 

Consider everything, and we think you'll choose American. 


American Airlines 
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Name your Game... 

. . . and we'll send you a book that can help you improve it! 
Over two million players, coaches and fans have already 
bought and used The Sports Illustrated Home Library to im- 
prove their sports skills. They’ve made it the Number One 
sports instruction series in America. And now, with its all- 
new format, new titles and colorful new editions, The Sports 
Illustrated Library is bigger, better— and more effective— 
than ever. Isn't it time you let our staff of top experts, coaches 
and star performers share with you their winning 
techniques? 

Choose from these exciting new 
titles... Colorful new editions: 

Badminton. By J. Frank Devlin. An international champion shows 
how to master the game. Whether you play it in the backyard— or in 
competition— this book is for you. 

Baseball. By Brooks Robinson, Harmon Killibrew, Dave McNally 
and other stars. A must for the developing player. 

Basketball. How the game is played in the Pros and college and 
how it is coached at UCLA. By the Editors of SI. 


Dog Training. Housebreaking a puppy? Teaching the family dog to 
do tricks? Field-training a spaniel, hound, pointer or retriever? Here's 
the help you need. 

Fly Fishing. By Vernon S. Hidy. A lucid, handsomely illustrated in- 
troduction to the art of this growing sport. 

Football: Offense. By Bud Wilkinson. Required reading for the 
player, coach and fan of the '7Q’s. 

Golf. By Charles Price. A great teaching pro shows the beginner every- 
thing he needs to know about golf and how to play it. 

Horseback Riding. Covers equipment for both horse and rider, rid- 
ing styles, all the fundamentals. Even offers tips on buying a horse. 

Ice Hockey. By Mark Mulvoy. The basics of the fastest team sport 
known to man. For player, coach and fan. 

Powerboating. By Tony Gibbs. A leading authority shows how it's 
done. . .safely! Must reading for anyone who owns— or would like to 
own— a powerboat. 

Skiing. By John Jerome and the Editors of SI. Demonstrates the basic 
techniques of today's top skiers. For beginner and intermediate alike. 
Skin Diving and Snorkeling. By Barry Allen. An expert instructor 
takes you through the fundamentals of these intriguing sports. 

Small Boat Sailing. By the Editors of SI. Everything you need to 
know to become a competent small boat sailor. 

Soccer. By Phil Wfoosnam with Paul Gardner. Famous soccer men 
explain the fundamentals of the world's Number One sport — now the 
fastest-growing team sport in America. 


The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library 
P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
Please send me the Books I've indicated below. I understand that 
the price of each is $3.95 (plus tax, if any). I also understand that 
if I am not fully satisfied, I may return any or all books within 10 
days for full refund. 

Titles: 


My □ check □ money order for $ is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip si 10-22-73 


Squash. A clear, concise introduction to a fast, exciting — and very 
competitive— game. By the Editors of SI. 

Tennis. By Bill Talbert. The all-time great starts with the basics — 
grip, volley, backhand, forehand, serve — and goes on to reveal strategies 
for winning at singles, doubles and mixed-doubles. 

Track & Field: Running Events. By )im Dunaway. Designed for 
the millions of men and women who call themselves "runners 1 ' 
— whether they run in competition or jog to keep fit. 

Volleyball. By Bonnie Robinson and the Editors of SI. Dig, fake, kill, 
spike, ace are just a few of the terms and techniques explained in this 
new and comprehensive guide to an exciting Olympic sport. 

Each new Sports Illustrated Home Library Edition— expertly 
and explicitly illustrated by SI artists and photographers— 
is available in hardcover for only $3.95. To order simply 
“name your game" on the coupon at left and mail it— along 
with your check or money order — to: The Sports Illustrated 
Library, P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

Spans Illustrated Library paperback editions are now available at fine book and 
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not even be able to buy a ticket. That 
would be ironic — that he could not even 
buy his way into the stadium. And then 
there was the danger he would see some- 
one he knew. What would he say to them? 

No, he should stay at home and listen 
to the game on the radio. 

One of his friends came in just then. 
“Hey man,” the friend said. "Big news. 
They got a new group down at the Cel- 
lar. Let's get some chicks and go down 
there tonight.” 

“No,” Chris said. 

“Why not, man?” 

“I'm going to stay home and listen to 
the game on radio.” 

His friend looked incredulous. "Have 
you lost your reason, man? Listen, foot- 
ball is nothing but. . . .” 

"Shut your mouth,” Chris Hale said. 

Houston came out on the field after Rice. 
The two squads stole quick curious looks 
at each other. This close it was easy to 
see how much bigger the Houston play- 
ers were. They were better-looking ath- 
letes, too; tall and rangy, with flashes of 
speed as the lines of receivers went out 
for passes. Rice was a 14-point under- 
dog. With reason. 

The Rice captains, Stahle Vincent and 
Dale Grounds, went out to midfield and 
won the toss for Rice, and then all the 
players were gathering around Peterson 
and he was saying something, but the 
noise was so loud that none of them could 
hear. This did not matter, though. They 
did not need to be told anything at this 
point. And then they were breaking out 
and the receiving team was running 
onto the field as Houston prepared to 
kick off. 

Tommy Clanton and Eddie Collins 
were deep for Rice. The crowd rose as 
the Houston kicker advanced on the ball 
and hit it and sent it tumbling high in 
the air. It went end over end, short, and 
Tommy Clanton took it at the 13 and 
came up the left sideline. He was hit at 
the 25, spun away, turned toward the cen- 
ter of the field, fought off one tackier with 
an outstretched hand, and then ran into 
a knot of blockers and tacklers and went 
down on the 32. It was good field po- 
sition. It was a good place to try the 
Houston Special. 

Peterson had Gadd by the arm on the 
sideline. "Run it,” he said urgently. "Go 
to the Special.” 

Gadd nodded and trotted out on the 
field buckling on his chin strap. He was 


so nervous and tense he had trouble 
running. He got to the huddle and 
leaned in. "Houston Special,” he said, 
his mouth dry as cotton. “On hut. 
Break!" 

The players broke out of the huddle 
with a single handclap and rushed up to 
the line. Gadd walked deliberately to the 
center, looking to the left and right, sup- 
posedly looking over the Houston de- 
fense. But he was so tight and so scared 
that he was seeing nothing. He was just 
going through the motions. He crouched 
behind Wright Moody and stuck in his 
hands. “Blue!” he yelled, “76, 55, 22, 
hut, hut. . . .” 

The ball hit his hands on the first hut 
and he whirled, feeling it slipping even 
as he turned. Behind him he could hear 
the impact as the two lines met. But all 
he was aware of was the ball hitting the 
ground at his feet and bouncing back- 
ward. He chased it, one step, two steps, 
and leaped and smothered it with his 
chest. Immediately he felt crushing 
weights come piling in as the Houston 
players tried to knock him loosefrom the 
ball. 

He had fumbled and lost three yards. 
He got up feeling very bad and still very 
scared. Stahle Vincent touched him on 
the arm. “Shake it olf, man. That don't 
make no difference." 

On the sidelines Peterson spit out the 
cigar he was chewing with a violent 
sound. 

Midway through the second quarter 
the Houston bench was beginning to look 
worried. The offense had moved well, 
driving deep into Rice territory on sev- 
eral occasions, but each time the drive 
sputtered and two field goal attempts had 
failed. So it was still a scoreless game as 
Rice took over on its own 30. Stahle Vin- 
cent went over right guard for 12 yards, 
pulling two tacklers along for three yards 
before they could bring him down. Some- 
thing was becoming apparent. The Hous- 
ton defense was tiring. Even with all their 
depth they were beginning to drag. From 
the 42 Stahle again went into the line and 
made five more yards. In the press box 
Tobin Rote was studying the Houston 
defense. He suddenly said into the phone, 
“Coach Pete, they're going to be in 
Five Short. The Special will go right 
now.” 

Gadd came rolling out with the snap 
while a flurry of receivers went short. Ed- 
die Collins did a hesitation fake and then 
turned on his speed down the sideline. 

continued 


There's coolness in your future. 



Come all the way up to KCDL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


17 mg. "tar." 1 .4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb. 73. 




Basic is when a car goes a long way 
on a little gas. 


One of the reasons the Model A was so good was that it gave 
generous gas mileage. No doubt economy has a lot to do with 
Pinto's popularity, too. And this year all those extra miles per gallon 
come with a number of improvements. They’re all good reasons 
why the closer you look, the better we look. 

A bi gg er en g ine than last year's : First 
and foremost is a little bigger 2000cc 
4-cylinder overhead cam engine as standard. 
It’s been developed for 
good gas mileage. And for 
those of you who want even 
a bit more pep, there’s an 
optional 2300cc engine. 

Refined front and rear suspension : We’ve re- 
fined the suspension both front and rear with a new 
package specifically developed for the "74 model. 

(Shown here 1974 Pinlo Sedan, with optional whitewall tires, accent group, and deluxe bumper group ) 




Better brakes : Standard front disc brakes 
for '74 give you efficient and fade resistant braking, 
and little pedal effort. 

Other basics : Still standard for 74 is rack- 
and-pinion steering, a 4-speed fully synchronized 
transmission, a body welded into one solid piece 
of steel, steel guard rails in the doors, and steel re- 
inforcements in the roof. 



See the Pinto at your Ford Dealer’s: 2-door sedan, 3-door 
Runabout, and the popular Pinto Wagon. With improved basics for 
1974. 


When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 

FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 




GET HIM 


He caught the Houston defensive back 
going the wrong way, got by him, and 
gathered in the pass on the Houston 15. 
But the back, running hard, slanted in 
and knocked Collins out of bounds at 
the eight-yard line. 

The Rice fans were yelling and scream- 
ing, and Rice called time-out with a min- 
ute and 57 seconds to go before halftime. 
Gadd trotted over to the sideline. Rote, 
from his position in the press box high 
above the field, was talking frantically in 
Peterson’s ear. "Let's stay on the ground, 
Coach. Stay on the ground. Try Stahle 
on 17 Lead.” 

The Rice bench was silent as their team 
lined up over the ball. Perhaps it was be- 
cause they did not really believe they 
could score. They had been fired up, but 
they had never actually thought of beat- 
ing Houston. Or even leading them. Now 
they had held them scoreless for almost 
a full half and here they were on the eight- 
yard line with four downs to run at it. 

When Guard Randy Lee lifted from 
his stance and charged to block his man, 


he felt his left knee, the bad one, give. 
But he had made contact and he kept 
driving, trying to take his man straight 
backward. Beside him he felt something 
brush past and he knew it was Mike Phil- 
lips leading Stahle through the hole. 
Then he felt shocks and blows and vi- 
olent contact as the Houston defense 
moved in to meet Vincent. 

Vincent was hit at the line of scrim- 
mage by the defensive end, but he jerked 
away from him and put his head down 
and pushed and shoved as tackier after 
tackier hit him. For the last yard he was 
carrying five men. They finally got him 
down, but only after he had made four 
yards. 

"How you feel, Stahle?" Gadd asked 
him in the huddle. The play had just come 
in and it was a sweep to the right with 
Stahle carrying the ball. Stahle just nod- 
ded at the question. He did not have 
enough breath to speak. 

The play made three yards. Stahle tried 
to dive for the flag at the corner, but was 
knocked out of bounds just two feet 


short. On the next play. Mike Phillips 
went over the top of a huge pile at the 
line of scrimmage and the referee raised 
his hands. The Rice bench erupted. Be- 
fore anyone could stop them they had 
charged out on the field and were jump- 
ing around hugging their teammates. It 
took the referees a few moments to re- 
store order, and then Alan Pringle came 
in and kicked the extra point and Rice 
led 7 to 0. It was beyond belief, beyond 
understanding. And it did not last. 

Across town, Chris Hale was listening on 
the radio and smoking a cigarette as the 
third quarter began. He heard the an- 
nouncer say, “Mullins rolls right, fakes 
to Newhouse, rolling straight back. He's 
going to pass. He's looking long. Stan- 
ley! Stanley is around Latourette! Mul- 
lins to throw! Stanley is behind Latour- 
ette! He's got it! It’s a footrace and 
Stanley is drawing away! He's at the 50, 
the 40, the 20, nobody’s going to catch 
him! Touchdown, Houston!" 

As he listened, Hale slowly brought his 

continued 



INSTANT WEATHER REPORTS 

By Realistic (?) | 


Only 3” Square! 


OUR “TALKING BAROMETERS” 
FOR YOUR DESK OR POCKET 

CUBE WEATHERADIO®. For desk. den. bedside. Gets 
National Weather Service stations for continuous reports 
plus emergency bulletins- Pre-set for instant, automatic 
listening: touch, it's ON — touch, it’s OFF. Volume and 
fine-tuning controls are hidden under the set. Simulated 
rosewood finish. Telescoping antenna. With 9-volt battery. 
Unusual, inexpensive — makes a great executive gift. 12-165 
MINI WEATHERADIO. Cigaret pack size — fine-tunes right in 
your pocket. Great for campers, boaters, pilots, sportsmen. 
With wrist strap, 9-volt battery. 12-162 

Over 2000 Stores in ALL 50 States 

Weather Stations in 
These Areas . . . Akron, Anchorage. 

Astoria OR. Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, 

Boston, Brownsville, Buffalo, Charleston, 

Chicago. Cleveland, Corpus Christi, Dallas. 

Denver, Des Moines, Detroit. Eden MD, Erie, 

Eugene OR, Eureka CA. Fort Worth, Galveston. 

Hilo HI. Honolulu, Hyannis, Indianapolis, 

Jacksonville. Kansas City MO, Lake Charles, 

Los Angeles. Maui HI, Miami, Milwaukee, 

Minneapolis, Mobile. Monterey, New Bern 
NC. New London. New Orleans, New York, 

Norfolk, Oxnard CA, Panama City FL. 

Pensacola, Pharr TX, Phoenix, Portland ME, 

Portland OR, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, 

San Diego, Sandusky OH, San Francisco, 

Savannah, Seattle, Seward, St. Joseph, St. 

Louis, Tampa, Washington, W. Palm Beach, 

Wichita, Wilmington NC. 


Radio 

/hack 


and ALLIED RADIO STORES 
« TANDY CORPORATION COMPANY 

P.0. Box 1052 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


Name_ 
Street _ 
City — 


Free '74 Catalog! 

AT YOUR NEARBY STORE OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

180 Pages . Full Color! Hi-Fi. CB. Kits. 
Recorders, Antennas, Parts. More! 

Apt # 


-State ZIPl 
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The fullY-equipped 
Land-Rover. 
$ 4360 , 

Mystique and all. 

The 4wd Land-Rover has been 
climbing mountains, fording rivers, 
crossing deserts, exploring jun- 
gles— and starring in movies— for 
more than 25 years. 

That’s why Land-Rover is con- 
sidered indispensable equipment 
for every kind of exploration. 

From a camp-out on the Cape to a 
summer safari across the Sahara. 

The base price of a Land-Rover 
is $4360. And at $4360. it's fully- 
equipped. Not stripped-down. 

Land-Rover has standard equip- 
ment that some others provide 
as extra-cost options, if at all. Like 
4-speed transmission, power- 
assisted brakes, corrosion resist- 
ant all-aluminum body, hard-top, 
rear door, 3 power take-off points, 
all-purpose tires and a deluxe 
interior with fully upholstered 
seats for 7. 

Go test price a Land-Rover 
today. You’ll discover more basics 
than you bargained for. 

For the name of your nearest 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. 

In Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail price. P.O.E. 
Does not include Inland transportation, local 
taxes or preparation charges. 


Land-Rover S 

British Leyland Motors Inc. 

Leonia, New Jersey 07605 lkvlamo 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: On the new Series 
III Land-Rover we offer an all synchromesh 
gearbox (4 forward speeds and reverse, plus a 
2-speed transfer box, equals 8 forward, 2 re- 
verse); alternator; larger capacity heater; im- 
proved power brakes plus new facia and other 
styling advances. 

As always; Four wheel drive. Full length metal 
top. Body of corrosion resistant aluminum alloy 
with sliding side windows. Side-hinged rear 
door. Seats for seven. Windshield ventilators 
with built in fly screens. Dual braking system. 
Windshield washers. Back-up lights. Fresh air 
heater and defrosters. 


head up to attention. The hand holding 
the cigarette fell down across his thigh. 
“No,” he kept saying. “Don't let him. 
Bill.” 

When the runner scored. Hale flung 
the cigarette across the room. He felt per- 
sonally guilty for the touchdown. “Oh. 
you bastard!” he said of himself. At that 
moment he resolved to see if they would 
take him back; to see if they would give 
him a chance to redeem himself. Which, 
of course, they would — and did. 

It was a very bad third quarter. Hous- 
ton kicked ofT after taking a 14-7 lead 
and Tommy Clanton, unsure of where 
he was. caught the ball and then lost his 
balance and stepped out on the one-fool 
line. He came to the bench saying, “Oh, 
let them get it out of there! Please, let 
them get it out of there!” 

But on the first play, Mike Phillips was 
hit at the line of scrimmage and lost the 
bail. Phillips scrambled backward and re- 
covered his own fumble, but he was in 
the end zone and Houston had two points 
on the safety. It was now Houston 16 
Rice 7. 

Rice rallied in the fourth quarter to make 
it 16-14, but Houston came back. Mul- 
lins scoring on a quarterback sneak. 
After the kick it was 23-14. Three min- 
utes remained on the clock, and Hous- 
ton drew a 1 5-yard penalty on the kick- 
off for unsportsmanlike conduct. Hous- 
ton was winning, but not winning the way 
it had wanted to, and a lot of the red- 
shirted players were angry. 

Houston now gave ground very grudg- 
ingly. Too many times it came up third 
down and long. Somehow Rice managed 
each time to get a new first down, but 
the clock was ticking away. Then came 
a sudden Rice touchdowm on a long pass 
from Gadd to Eddie Collins. The Hous- 
ton Special, but too late. Only seconds 
remained on the clock. Rice was beaten, 
23-21. 

The crowd behaved very curiously. While 
the tired players were trooping off the 
field, the people simply sat. They should 
have been getting up and rushing for the 
exits, but they continued sitting for a long 
time. They were either wanting more 
football or too overwhelmed by the un- 
expected things they had seen to be will- 
ing to quit the place where it all had 
occurred. 

The Houston players and the Rice 


players went up the ramp together. A few 
handshakes were exchanged and a few 
“Nice game" murmurs, but not many. 
Mostly the players just seemed tired. Rice 
had been defeated, but it had won some- 
thing. Houston had won, but somehow 
seemed defeated. 

The players were very slow in getting 
undressed and showering. There were ap- 
ples and sandwiches and ice-cream bars 
piled up on a big table, but no one seemed 
to want anything. 

Outside the gates at the top of the ramp 
a crowd of people had gathered waiting 
for the players. They were friends and 
family and the curious, but they were go- 
ing to have a long wait. Bart Goforth had 
taken off his shoulder pads, but he had 
not undressed any further than that. Pe- 
riodically he would pick up the pads and 
smash them down on the floor. Joe Buck, 
who had not played much, was helping 
Slahle Vincent undress. Buck was doing 
most of it, because Stable was so exhaust- 
ed he could do nothing but stare straight 
ahead. “Raise your arm,” Buck said, as 
he tried to work the shoulder pad over 
Vincent's head. “C'mon, Stahle, raise 
your arm. Man, help me a little. Just a 
little.” It was like trying to undress a 
drunk. 

Peterson was a long time letting the 
press in. Finally he went into the little 
office where the other coaches were as- 
sembled and nodded to the student man- 
ager at the door. He did not really feel 
like talking, but talking was part of his 
job. He would do it. though all he really 
felt like was sitting down and not think- 
ing for a long, long time. It had been in- 
credible, he was thinking, how close they 
had come, 23-2 1 , when they were not sup- 
posed to have come close at all. It seemed, 
he thought, that coming that close they 
should have won. It seemed like it ought 
to have been that way. He knew he was 
going to have a hard time getting this 
game off his mind. And the season had 
hardly begun. 

Rice was to finish its year 3-7-1. Chris 
Hale rejoined the team and was soon 
starting again in the defensive secondary. 
At season's end. Bill Peterson resigned 
to become head coach of the Houston 
Oilers, taking Parry Peccatiello with him. 
Rice named A1 Conover to replace Pe- 
terson, whereupon Tobin Rote quit. 
Rodrigo Barnes is now with the Dallas 
Cowboys, where he has proved to be a 
promising linebacker. end 




White Rum. Puerto Rican Rum. Something you can stay with. 


The wind just kicked up. But you're too deep into each 
other to notice. 

White Puerto Rican rum won’t break that mood. It's there, 
all right. But ever so quiet and discreet. That's easy for white rum 
since it's lighter than the driest gin. And smoother than vodka. 

Lighter because no extra flavors are added. Smoother because it’s aged 

in white oak casks for one full year... by Puerto Rican law. 

wonder it’s something you can stay with. 

Add tonic, vermouth, soda or orange juice to 
white rum. Or add nothing — but yourselves. 

° PUERTO 

For Iree recipe book write Puerto R>can Rum Depl P 1290 Ave Ollhe Americas NY. NY 10019. © 1973 Commonwealth ol Puerto RiC 
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All-Pro Foottxill Posters 
from Sports Illustrated 



□ Carl Eller 9N81 

□ Mel Farr 6N24 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ BobGriese7A12 

□ Franco Harris 13N32 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 11N30 

□ Sonny Jurgensen 16N9 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

□ Greg Landry 6N1 1 

□ Willie Lanier 6A63 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 



i j Jim Bakken 14N25 
U Pete Banaszak 9A40 

□ Lem Barney 6N20 
U Fred Bilelmkolt 9A25 

□ George Blanda 9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 

□ JohnBrodie l'5N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N5I 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Mike Curtis 2N32 

□ Len Dawson 6A1 6 



D Floyd Little 4A44 

□ Spider Lockhart 1 1 N43 

□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Mercury Morris 7A22 
O Joe Namath S8A12 

□ Ray Nilschke 7N66 

□ Tommy Nobis 1N60 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastorini 5A7 

□ Mike Phipps 4N 15 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Mike Reid 3A74 

□ Gale Sayers 3N40 


□ 0 J Simpson 2A36 

□ Bubba Smith 2N78 

□ Bari Starr 7IM1 5 

I l Roger Staubach5N12 

□ Charlie Taylor 16N42 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 

: J John Unilas 10A19 
: : Paul Warlield 7A42 

□ Gene Washington 
(S.F.) 15N18 

! I Gene Washington 
(Minn.) 9N84 

□ Larry Wilson 14N8 


Please send me the new All-Pro Football Posters 
I've checked on left at $1.50 each or at your 
special otter o< 4 tor $5 (and $1 .25 tor each addi- 
tional poster). I've indicated how many of each 
I want. 


_for_ 


-posters, plus 50<t 



I enclose $_ 

to cover postage & handling. 

□ cash □ check □ money order 
Note: These big tull-color posters measure 2 ft 
x 3 ft and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof 
tubes to prevent damage. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

P.O. Box 149. Holmes. Pa. 19043 


(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery) 






FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. 8-14 


pro basketball ABA: Carolina Coach Larry 
Brown revamped his starting lineup, inserting newly 
acquired Jim Chones at center and moving third- 
year man Tom Owens to forward. Both responded. 
Chones hitting 13 of 17 for 26 points in the Cou- 
gars' opening rout of Virginia 133-96 and Owens 
with a career-high 41 points in the 99 98 victory over 
Indiana. New York finally slopped Carolina 1 1 1-107 
as Julius fcrving tallied 32 for the Nets, whose rec- 
ord was 2- 1 . Kentucky remained unbeaten after two 
games to lead the East, where Memphis was I - 1 and 
Virginia lost three of three, all emphatically. Squire 
Coach Al Biunchi bewailed his team's 37-point loss 
to Carolina: "The Cougars gave us what is known 
as a good old-fashioned fanny kicking." 

In the West perennial powers Indiana and Utah 
fought it out with Denver, which got 83 points 
in three games from Ralph Simpson. San Diego won 
its first game under Will Chamberlain, but then wilt- 

NBA: The champion Knicks played two one-point 
ball games in Madison Square Garden, scraping by 
the Detroit Pistons 101 100 and surprisingly losing 
the other to Houston 86 85. Boston took the early 
lead in the Atlantic Division, winning both its games. 
Houston unexpectedly rocketed to the top of the 
Central with three wins in four games while Mil- 
waukee and Los Angeles continued where they left 
oil' last season, atop the Midwest and Pacific 
Divisions. 

pro football — The number of undefeated teams 
in the NFL dwindled to two as Washington stopped 
the Dallas winning streak at three with a 14 7 Mon- 
day night victory and Cincinnati scored the upset 
of the week on Sunday, defeating Pittsburgh 19 7. 
The Bengal defense held the Sleelers scoreless lor 
52 minutes as rookie Running Back Charles Clark 
outgained all Pittsburgh runners combined 112 
yards to 71. Another pretty good runner. O. J. Simp- 
son. lost two yards in his first two carries but ended 
up with 166 yards and two touchdowns as Bulfalo 
routed Baltimore 31-13. O. J. has now rushed for 
more than 100 yards in seven consecutive games and 
has compiled 813 yards in five games this year. And 
the Bills moved up with -Miami at the head of the 
AFC Last. Two teams which have had trouble scor- 
ing the last few weeks. Atlanta and Denver, explod- 
ed for 94 points. With Coach Norm Van Brocklin's 
job seemingly hanging in the balance, the Falcons 
scored their first touchdowns in 1 3 quarters — in fact, 
three of them within four minutes — during a 46—6 
rout of Chicago. And Denver's Charley Johnson 
came back to haunt his former teammates as he 
threw four touchdown passes, three to Haven Mo- 
ses, in the Broncos' 48 20 win over Houston. The 
game marked the Oilers' 16th straight regular sea- 
son loss and their fifth this year. New Orleans won 
games back to back for the first time since 1969 by 
beating Detroit 20 13. Bill Butler bulled over from 
one yard out with 39 seconds left to give New Or- 
leans its second consecutive upset. The short of it 
for the Saints was 5' 5* Howard Stevens, who set up 
the winning drive with a 48-yard kickoff return. The 
long of it for Philadelphia was 6' 8' Howard Car- 
michael. who caught two touchdown passes from 
Roman Gabriel. Don Zimmerman, in his first NFL 
start, caught Gabriel's third TD loss at the final gun 
to give the Eagles a 27-24 upset over St. Louis. 

In his first NFL start. Jet Quarterback Bill De- 
mory directed a potent ground game as New York 
beat New England 9-7 on Bobby Howfield's three 
field goals. Demory completed only one pass, but 
that ll-yarder to David Knight set up Howfield's 
winning boot with 1:56 left in the game. New York's 
other team, the Giants, committed six turnovers 
and fell to Washington 21-3 with Larry Brown scor- 
ing twice. The Redskins then gained undisputed 
possession of first in the NFL Fast, as Los Angeles 
cut down Dallas 37-31 for its fifth straight tri- 
umph. Ram Quarterback John Hadl threw first- 
half scoring strikes of 63. 16, 67 and 36 yards to 
Harold dackson. Minnesota also extended its win- 
ning streak to five games us Paul Krause made 
two key interceptions in the fourth quarter to pre- 
serve a 17-13 win over San Francisco. With Ken 
Stabler connecting on two second-half touchdown 
passes, Oakland defeated San Diego 27 1 7 and 
moved within a half game of Kansas City, which 
tied Green Bay 10-10. 

GOLF — GARY PLAYER won his fifth Piccadilly 
World Match-Play Championship al Virginia Wa- 
ter. England, defeating Australia’s Graham Marsh 
on the fourth hole of sudden death (page 28). 

Tied w ith Bert Yancey at a six-under-par 278 alter 
72 holes. MASASIII (Jumbo) OZAKA oulshot him 
i - ’kes m .i three-hole playoff to win the 
S .100,000 Pacific Club Masters in in/ai. Japan. 


harness RACING - HANDLE WITH CARE 
($2.20), trained and driven by Bill Haughton. won 
her 1 5th straight pace with a nine-length victory over 
My True Lady in the S53.346 Loto Perfecta final at 
Blue Bonnets Raceway in Montreal. The win in- 
creased the 2-year-old Meadow Skipper filly's earn- 
ings this season to S96.280. 

hockey W’HA: Change is the name of the game in 
the new league. Hoping to attract larger crowds and 
better players this year. New York changed its name 
from the Raiders to the Golden Blades. Unfortu- 
nately. last season's Eastern Division cellar leant 
went winless in its first lour games. The Alberta Oil- 
ers of the Western Division did not change their 
name, just their address to Edmonton and that 
ilnt help. The relocated Oilers, behind the steady 
scoring of Jim Harrison, shared the first week di- 
visional lead with the Minnesota Saints. The Blaz- 
ers had moved, too — -front Philadelphia to Vancou- 
ver, from the Eastern Division to the Western. The 
Ottawa Nationals changed every thing and became 
the Toronto Toros and last in the East. Proving 
that some things never change: the leaders in the 
East were New England and Cleveland. The Whal- 
ers of New England won the WHA title last year, 
but it wasn't easy. After one game, for instance, na- 
ked Whalers fought with Winnipeg fans outside the 
dressing room. Fully clothed. New England has won 
three of four so far this year. 

NHL: Though not as colorful as the Whalers. New 
England's ow n Boston Bruins were as effective. With 
Bobby Orr back and Phil Esposito healthy again, 
the Bruins won three, forming an undefeated tri- 
umvirate with the New York Rangers (2-0-1) and 
Montreal (2-0). In the West. Philadelphia, the club 
given the best chance to depose Chicago, got off to 
a dying 3-0 start, with Calilornia in second. 

HORSE RACING— The winners of the SI 84.750 Cham- 
pagne Stakes, split for the first time in its 102-year 
history, were HOLDING PATTERN (SI2) and 
PRO I AGONIST (S7.40) on closing day at Bel- 
mont. Holding Pattern, ridden by Mike Miceli. 
withstood a foul claim in his 5 '/4-length victory over 
Green Gambados in the first division. In the second 
division Angel Santiago guided Protagonist between 
horses in the final 70 yards to beat Prince of Reason 

SECRETARIAT ($3). Ron Turcolte up and racing 
on grass for the first time, rebounded to win the 
$113,600 Man o' War stakes by five lengths over 
Tentam. setting a Belmont turf course record of 
2:24' 5 for the l'/4 miles. 

ALMA NORTH (SI 2.80) led all the way to win 
Atlantic City's SKXI.OOO Matchmaker Stakes for fil- 
lies and mares by I V* lengths over Light Hearted. 
The 5-year-old marc, disqualified after winning the 
Stakes last year, was ridden by Frank Lovato and 
equaled the track record of 1:55' for the I ■ is miles. 

MOTOR SPORTS— MARK DONOH UE drove away 
from the field to win not only the Montcrey-Castrol 
Grand Prix at Laguna Seca Raceway but also the 
1973 Can-Am Challenge Cup series. 

tennis — IL1E NASTASE defeated Spain's Manuel 
. Orantes 2 6, 6 1, 8-6, 6-4 to win the Spanish Open 
and $17,241 in Barcelona. 

KEN ROSEWALL upset John Newcombe 6-1, 6 -4 
to win the $60,000 Iokv.i Open and I YOSM 
GOOLAGONCi won $5,000 and the women's 
round-robin final over Helga Masthoff 7-6. 6-3. 

mileposts BANNED: The practice of soaking 
bowling balls in chemical solutions to soften their 
outer shells and make possible a sharper hook (SI. 
Sept. 17), by the Professional Bowlers Association. 
HIRED: RALPH HOUK. 54. as manager of the 
Detroit Tigers. 11 days after he resigned from the 
I New York Yankees, at an estimated $75,000 a year 
for three years, the longest and highest-paying man- 
agerial contract ever given by the Tigers. 
RESTORED: By the AAU, JIM THORPE'S am- 
ateur status for the period 1909-1912. Thorpe was 
stripped of the two gold medals he won in the 1912 
Olympics by the International Olympic Committee, 
which ruled he was actually a professional. The U.S. 
Olympic Committee can now intercede on Thorpe's 
behalf with the IOC. 

RETIRED: World auto racing champion JACKIE 
STEWART. 34, eight days after his friend and team- 
mate Francois Ccverl was killed in a crash at Wat- 
kins Glen. Stewart, who held the world title three 
times, won a record 27 Grand Prix races over 10 
years. He named Jody Scheckter as his successor on 
the Tyrrell-Ford team. 


CREDITS 

7— Roy DeCorovo; 24— Jerry Cooke, Herb Schorfman 
'21. 25 — Fred Kopl an- Black Star; 26, 27 — Walter looss 
Jr.: 28, 29 Tony T riolo; 30, 31 Welter looss Jr., 
John locono; 32 —Heinz Kluetmeier; 33 - Corl Iwosoki, 
Melchior D.GIocomoi 66 — Robert W. I a. Tor, AP, 71 — 
Carl Iwasaki; 84 — Derek Bayes; 90 — W*l Blanche. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RICHARD LEWIS, a 

New York City housing 
policeman, won three 
gold medals in the New 
York State Police 
Olympics al West 
Point. A live-year veter- 
an of the force, Lewis 
defended his six-mile ti- 
tle, then captured the 
three-mile and the 
mile all in one daj. 


KATHLEEN MOORE, 

52. of Asheville, N.C., 
had two holes in one in 
two weeks at Biltmore 
Forest Country Club, 
where she was ladies' 
champion in 1948, 1968 
and 1969. The mother 
of eight. Mrs. Moore 
completed rounds of 76 
and 73 on the days she 
scored the aces. 


BETH KEAHEY, 13, a 

defensive end for the 
Pinch I W. Va.i Pan- 
thers Midget Football 
team, led her team to a 
14 0 win over the Win- 
field Packers by making 
nine tackles and sack- 
ing the quarterback 
once. The 5' 3", 105- 
pound eighth-grader is 
playing her first year. 



bill reid, junior half- 
back at Wittenberg 
University in Spring- 
field, Ohio, scored TDs 
the first five times he 
touched the football 
this season. He tallied 
on pass receptions of 26 
and 56 yards and runs 
of 16, one and one as 
the Tigers won their 
first two games. 


JENNY GILL, 17. of 
Clyde, Ohio, long- 
jumped 1 8' 8" for an 
Ohio girls' record in the 
Wayne Russell Invita- 
tional. She won the 100- 
yard dash and the high 
jump to earn the meet's 
Babe Zaharias Trophy. 
In her regional Junior 
Olympics Jenny tied for 
first in the long jump. 


GARY BAZE, 17, an ap- 
prentice jockey from 
Mabton, Wash., domi- 
nated the season's rid- 
ing standings at Long- 
acres Race Track in 
Renton, Wash, and 
earned the Best Riding 
Feat of 1973 award. 
Competing against vet- 
eran riders, Ba/e had 
120 winners. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


TURN-AROUND 

Sirs: 

"One thing is certain: the tide has turned 
for Minnesota” ( They're Purpling the Black 
and Blue, Oct. 8). Thanks for your words of 
wisdom. Not only have the Vikings defeat- 
ed every team they have played so far in the 
1973 season, they have defeated the jinx of 
the SI cover. You can sit back and relax for 
the rest of the year with the assurance that 
you can rely on Minnesota. Fran's fans are 
heading for the Super Bowl. 

Phillip R. Trout 

Amherst, Mass. 

Sirs: 

As a faithful SI reader, I have been fol- 
lowing with amusement and skepticism the 
continuing controversy over your so-called 
cover jinx. Sure enough, there it was: Dan- 
ny Murtaugh and his Pirates faded, Miami's 
"rough and ready" Dolphins got roughed 
by the Raiders, the Texas Longhorns' No. I 
rating was blown away by the Hurricanes 
and the "best of the best," Anthony Davis, 
was tied up by a Sooner. Then, hoping 
against hope, I found Francis Tarkenton on 
the Oct. 8 cover. I respect Fran and his Pur- 
ple Gang. They deserve all the publicity they 
get. But one week before they play my be- 
loved Lions? 1 couldn't ask for anything 
more. 

What happened to the jinx? Minnesota 23, 
Detroit 9! You guys must be slipping. But 
after 1 1 straight Viking victories over the Li- 
ons, we Detroit fans are willing to give you 
another chance. Before our next game 
against the Vikings, run a cover story on that 
defensive line of theirs. And put your heart 
into this one, will you please! 

Don Schick 

Toledo 

Sirs: 

My compliments on your coverage of the 
Viking-Packer game. Our defense is back in 
form. Your jinx is just a coincidence. It is 
not going to make Chuck Foreman lie down 
and play dead. And you can put Alan Page 
on the cover anytime. 

Bill Weigel 

Little Falls, Minn. 

Sirs: 

I would like to contradict the jinx theory 
with another point. Your April 16 cover fea- 
tured Earl Monroe of the K nicks. Need any- 
one be reminded where they ended up? 

Carol Facet 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your statement "The Vikings were clear- 
ly superior to the Pack” was absurd. If the 


Vikings were so superior, why didn't they 
score a touchdown? They scored only three 
field goals and a safety. If you ask me, nei- 
ther team had a good game. 

Tim Blackburn 


Milwaukee 


FOOTSORE 

Sirs: 

Allow me to add my congratulations to 
Tex Maule on his Sept. 17 article No Boo- 
Boos Makes for Ho-Hums. Pro football is 
not what it used to be. On Sunday, Sept. 30 
1 sat down to watch what I thought would 
be six hours of excitement. The first game 
was between the Giants and the Browns, one 
of the older NFL rivalries. The second 
matched the Raiders and the Chiefs. But the 
games were far from exciting. I saw two 
touchdowns all day and only one was scored 
by the offense. The Browns beat the Giants 
12-10 on four field goals. The Chiefs used 
three Jan Stencrud field goals and an inter- 
ception that was turned into a touchdown 
to overcome the Raiders' powerful offense, 
which had only George Blanda's field goal 
to boast about. Final score: Kansas City 16, 
Oakland 3. 

Pro football should consider some of 
Maule's suggestions to help out the offense, 
and the first on the list should be a move to 
return the ball to the line of scrimmage after 
a missed field-goal attempt. Substitutions 
also should be reduced. Instead of watching 
Joe Namath throw a 70-yard bomb to Don 
Maynard, we now see Norm Snead throw 
an eight-yard flare-out to Ron Johnson. In- 
stead of seeing the Jets slop Baltimore 38-35, 
we see the Vikings beat the Packers 1 1-3; no 
touchdowns, of course. 

The only exciting thing 1 have seen this 
year occurred on a kickoff when two Jets 
took off after Chester Marcol of the Packers 
intending to demolish him. 1 dread the day 
when the owners start recruiting soccer su- 
perstars from Europe and South America to 
kick 70-yard field goals. 

Jimmy Day 

Houston 


Sirs: 

The answer to no-touchdown games in the 
NFL is to emphasize crossing the goal line. 
1 would suggest the rules committee consid- 
er disallowing field goals in the last two min- 
utes of each half. Imagine the ingenuity of 
the pass patterns that would be developed. 

John R. Gagnon 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Sirs: 

How about constructing a second cross- 
bar on the goalposts several feet above the 
present one? For a kick to score an extra 


point or a field goal the ball would have to 
pass within the rectangle rather than through 
an open-ended, three-sided figure. What I am 
proposing is something akin to the strike 
zone in baseball. 

John W. Alexander 

Madison, Wis. 

IRON TOSSERS 

Sirs: 

As a hard-core weight-lifting fanatic, I de- 
voured your article on the world champion- 
ships ( Bulgurs , Britons and Bombers , Oct. 8). 
But I resented Robert H. Boyle's saying that 
middleweight champion Nadeltcho Kolev's 
elasticity, speed and lithe musculature are 
"unusual among lifters.” On the contrary, 
most international lifters are extremely quick 
and flexible, with impressively athletic phy- 
siques. A star like Kolev bursts on the scene 
from Europe each year. But not from Amer- 
ica. Too many myths and obstacles cloud 
weight lifting today in the U.S., so kids just 
don't take up the sport. This is not unusual 
when one considers that our major "sport” 
is pro football. 

As Dan Canlore says, "There is potential 
in the U.S.," but that potential will never be 
realized unless weight lifters become well 
known and admired. Think what would hap- 
pen if a young man saw Kolev in action on 
your cover, the zenith of speed and power. 
The youth just might forget about Larry 
Csonka and start tossing iron in earnest. 

Sieve Wanvig 

Puyallup, Wash. 

Sirs: 

As a member of the U.S. weight-lifting 
team that competed in Cuba I would like to 
air a few sentiments. 

The group of four U.S. athletes who failed 
to total in the competition lost more than 
SI, 300 in wages, spent a lot of time away 
from families and ruined every summer 
weekend in order to prepare for and take 
part in the world championships. 1 am sure 
that 1 speak for each "bomber” when I say 
that I am enraged at being referred to by 
Bob Hoffman as a "louse” and "bum" — 
categorically or otherwise -in reward for my 
efforts. 

Fred Lowe 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle's coverage of the World 
Weightlifting Championships in Havana was 
excellent. I felt as if 1 had personally been at 
the meet. Of even more importance was the 
fact that Boyle put his finger on some of the 
problems our American lifters are facing. 
Maybe Bob Hoffman is attacking the wrong 
elements in our Door showing. Hoffman 
continued 
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V\ 

Imported in bottle from Canada. 


“When you’re Spinnaker Riding in the Grenadines, 
an ill wind can bode you no good!’ 


“It's sort of like aerial 
surfing. Your ‘surfboard’ 
is a sail— attached to 
the mast by a long 
line— so it can float 
free of the mast. But the 
air currents you ride in the Tobago Cays 
are wilder than the waves at Makaha 
Beach. Almost as soon as Cheryl got 
onto her perch— a gust sent her soaring. 


“Cheryl had all the luck that day. 

Everything started out all right when 
I took flight. Then, just when I 
reached peak altitude of 50 feet. . .the 
spinnaker collapsed and I was wiped 
out. Kerplunk! Some devil of 
a wind had decided that 
my next destination was 


“Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 

at the Secret Harbour Hotel in Grenada.” Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
incomparable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It'sthe whisky that’s perfect company all evening long. 
Canadian Club -“The Best In The House"® in 87 lands. 



(simulated TV picture) 


19TH MOLE continued 



-JACK O BRIAN , TV Critic & Columnist 


"TV revising? I've done it for 20 years and it's stimulating. But often it got a little rough 
on the eyes. Not for the last 8 months though; I've been viewing and reviewing with 
Sharp Linytron. Once you see Sharp Linytron you'll see a new difference in color TV as I have 
-a difference in color, brightness and clarity. That great picture is as easy to tune 
as it is easy on the eyes. Touch just one button and you automatically lock in color, tint, brightness, 
contrast and fine tuning. And with Sharp 'Optimatic' the picture electronically adjusts 
to any change in lighting in any room. Day or night. In my line of work my TV has got to be 
reliable. Sharp is. 100%. It's that 100% solid state circuitry inside. Outside it’s 
a 100% solid beauiy. Walnut graining. Beautiful controls. Even when it's off, Sharp 
linytron is easy on the eyes." ■ Since the experimental days of radio and television Sharp 
has been a pioneer. Our famed Linytron "in-line" picture tube has brought new pleasure 
to millions. It has also brought a number of 
imitators. Enjoy the rea[thing-the advanced 
features and outstanding quality of Sharp. ■ 

For your nearest Sharp dealer phone TOLL FREE 
(800)447-4700. In Illinois (800) 322-4400. 


I MAKES 
1 IT BETTER... 

SHARP FOR 

I YOU 


had belter question his priorities — Jacob 
Stefan’s long hair or better U.S. coaching 
and technology. 

Harlan L. Stesnlh 

Corvallis, Ore. 

MAGICIAN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Jerry Kirshenbaum on 
a fine article about Jerry Lucas ( Eeginnprst 
Ejrry Aclsu, Oct. 8). Lucas has a style of his 
own — on and off the court. Last season my 
brothers and I counted as Luke hit 17 shots 
in a row in warmups before a game with the 
Bullets. The incredible thing is they all were 
in the 25- to 35-foot range. If 1 owned a fran- 
chise, Luke would be one of the first players 
I would try to get. 

Dave McQuighan 

Odenton, Md. 

Irss: 

It koot em a ehilw ot efgiru it otu, btu I 
got it. Eht first dorw in Eeginnprst Ejrry Aclsu 
is “Presenting.” 

Mot Bmoorstu 

Aeerrstv City, Chim. 

SECOND WIND 

Sirs: 

Dr. George Sheehan (Scorecard, Oct. 1) 
takes issue with the “no second wind” the- 
orists, and rightly so. Dr. Tom Cureton, phys- 
iologist at the University of I llinois and father 
of the Run for Your Life program, has ex- 
plained exactly how it operates. The heart 
works to push blood through arteries to the 
meta-arterioles and capillary beds in the 
working muscles. The pressure against which 
the heart pushes is called “peripheral resis- 
tance." Once the body heats up thoroughly, 
and the adrenaline starts flowing, the cap- 
illaries and small vessels dilate, and it takes 
less work for the heart to push more blood 
along. The heart now does the same work with 
less effort, thus you have “second wind." 

Bob Willis 

Sarasota, Fla. 

NO FISH (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Sports Illustrated and in par- 
ticular to Robert H. Boyle for his fine ar- 
ticle At the Rate We're Going, Gaodby Fish 
(Sept. 24). I can speak only for the section 
of the story with which I am intimately 
versed, and that is the California Water Proj- 
ect. But if all the material in Boyle's article 
is as accurate as his reporting on the Cal- 
ifornia Water Project, then he deserves an 
award of merit. 

This is the first time in my 1 0-year fight 
against the water project that I have seen a 
national magazine cover it with no holds 
barred, reporting the truth of what its eco- 
logical consequences already have been and 
will be. 

continued 
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© J973-R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


I smoke. 

And IVn not going to 
apologize for it. 




Sure, I’ve heard it all. I’d light up at a cocktail party. 

And somebody would remind me of what they’ve 
read about smoking in the papers. 

Well, I read the papers, too. 

I’ve heard all that stuff they say about 
high ‘tar’ and nicotine. And I’d be less than 
honest if I said it didn’t make me 
concerned. 

So I went the whole route. Tried one 
of those low ‘tar’ cigarettes, and got as 
much flavor out of it as a toothpick. 

But I kept trying. Guess I enjoyed 
smoking too much. 

That’s when I ran across Vantage. 
And what do you know. It tasted like a 
cigarette. 

Now Vantage wasn’t the lowest in ‘tar’ and 
nicotine. It didn’t claim to be. Just the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarette that still 
gave me the full tobacco taste I’d 
missed. 

Maybe it’s the Vantage filter. Frankly I don’t know, and I 
don’t care. 

I just know I can cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. Without 
cutting out the flavor. 

Now I don’t have to make any excuses for 
smoking. Not since they made Vantage. 

Maybe you’ll feel the same way. 


Filler: 11 mg.“tar".0.8 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 11 mg."tar".1.0 mg. nicotine— av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Sun a n’ Snow Tire. 



The Seiberling Four Seasons, 
the original asymmetric snow 
tire. Powers through snow, 
hugs slippery surfaces. Yet 
runs like a whisper on dry 
pavement. As good a tire 
in summer as in winter. 

Drive in to your Seiberling 
dealer now, and drive 
out on a better road. 

Call toll-free for your 
nearest Seiberling deal- 
er: 800-447-4700. (Illi- 
nois residents call 
800-322-4400.) 


NFL HAT $1.99 
For a limited time, your 
Seiberling dealer is of- 
fering an official NFL 
Action Hat — a washable, 
warm acrylic knit stock- 
ing cap. 

•“^“fcteam colors 
h team insig 
Only $1.99. 


M Seiberling. The Better Road. 




19TH HOLE continued 


And your story could not have been bet- 
ter timed. On Friday. Sept. 28, there was an 
article in the San Francisco Chronicle that 
fully substantiates Mr. Boyle's report. 

Larry Green 
Field Editor, West Coast 
Field & Stream 
San Bruno, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The impending ecological cataclysm of 
practically no fish left to catch was well de- 
scribed by Robert Boyle. We should take it 
for granted that one of the problems — giant 
foreign fishing fleets off our coast— will not 
magically go away. The Russians will never 
accept our State Department's international 
authority proposal; the Russians will never 
accept voluntary quotas. Probably the Jap- 
anese won't either. Maybe Peru, Ecuador 
and Iceland have the right idea in unilater- 
ally extending their self-proclaimed private 
fishing rights to as much as 200 miles off their 
coasts. Congress should think about it. 

D. B. Owen 


Johnstown, Pa. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 

Sirs: 

I can't imagine the University of Mississip- 
pi not reconciling itself to LSU's comeback 
victory over the Rebels last year (Scorecard, 
Sept. 24). May I remind them that the South- 
ern Mississippi press guide should read 
Southern Miss. 9, Ole Miss 6, Referees 7? 

By the way, some well-meaning Tiger fan 
(or a sore Rebel fan) erected a sign near the 
Louisiana-Mississippi border on Interstate 
55 at Kentwood. It reads: “You are now en- 
tering Louisiana. Set your watches back five 
seconds." 

Ray Scimeca 

Independence, La. 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When The y Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues ? 

This Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due to Infection. 


News about a most effective medica- 
tion comes from a recent survey of 
doctors. Asked what they, them- 
selves, use to relieve such painful 
symptoms, many of the doctors re- 
porting, named one particular medi- 
cation they either use themselves or 
in their office practice. 

This medication gives prompt re- 
lief for hours in many cases from 
pain and itching of hemorrhoidal 


tissues. And it actually helps shrink 
swelling of such tissues caused by 
infection. Tests by doctors showed 
this to be true. 

The medication used was Prep- 
aration H®— the same exclusive for- 
mula you can buy at any drug counter 
without a prescription. Just see if 
doctor tested Preparation H doesn't 
help you. There’s no other formula 
like it. Ointment or suppositories. 


TRANSLATION 

Sirs: 

Ganbare is a much more appropriate name 
for the underdog yacht that Douglas Peter- 
son built on a shoestring and raced with suc- 
cess against far more expensive boats in the 
1973 World One Ton Cup championship 
than your translation of the name — “good 
luck" — would imply ( Sardinia Sea Script: 
Viva Cinderella!, Sept. 24). In Japanese gan- 
bare (pronounced gahm-bah-reh!) is an im- 
perative — an exhortation— used to imbue 
those faced with a tough situation or long 
odds with the will to endure. It connotes a 
wish for good luck but clearly implies that 
more effort than luck is necessary. The cur- 
rent slang phrase “Hang in there" would be 
both a better translation of the boat's name 
and more descriptive of Peterson's efforts. 
Richard A. Ericson Jr. 
Director for Japanese Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 

Washington 

continued 


Who foots the family 
shoe bills when you 
become disabled? 



It takes a regular income to keep a family running smoothly. 
That’s why a State Farm Disability Income Policy can come in 
so handy if sickness or injury 
prevents you from 
bringing home a regular 
paycheck. 

It provides a regular 
monthly income to help you 
with normal family 
expenses like clothing and 
groceries. Or maybe the 
monthly car payments, or 
the mortgage. 

Being laid up isn’t 
pleasant to think about. But 
a family doing without isn’t 
either. 

So if you’re not covered 
for disability, why not call 
your State Farm agent 
today. He’s there to help 
you plan the policy that’s 
just right for your family. 

Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY. Home Office: Bloomington. Illinois 


to-person health insurance. 


you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 

oerson- 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 


19TH MOLE continued 


More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 


DESENEX® is America's number one 
Athlete’s Foot preparation. 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex I 
contains a medically-proven formula ■ 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete’s Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, curing the day .When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all-Desenex. 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW i 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Allach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 



Manufacturer of Fine Sports Equipment 
Since 1881 

Challenge House Feasterville, Pa. 19047 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

80Q-62I-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in Ihe United Slates, Canada 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12.00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year, all others $16.00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 



GIVE 

THE WORLD 
A HELPING 
HAND. 

MAIL YOUR 


CARE M 10018 OIMUOFfICfS 


YOGI 

Sirs: 

When the Mels look ihe title in the Na- 
tional League East, Yogi Berra suddenly 
became a hero. Met fans who called him a 
bum only a few months ago are now say- 
ing he is a tactical genius. This misunder- 
stood manager has taken enormous abuse 
without retaliation. He has simply per- 
formed. He did his job and he won. No 
matter what the Mets do from here on in. 
Yogi has proved himself superior to those 
who called for his downfall. I nominate 
him for Sportsman of the Year. 

Vincent Waloman 

Tulsa 

SALUTE 

Sirs: 

Your account of Tennessee's triumph over. 
Army (Football's Week, Oct. 1) was un- 
derstandably brief but unforgivably unbal- 
anced on the credit side of the ledger. There 
is no doubt that Quarterback Condredge 
Holloway was the main contributor to the 
Vols" victory, and as such should receive 
complimentary coverage. However, are not 
superlative efforts worthy of recognition 
even in defeat? 

If only in passing (pun very definitely 
intended) you could have found space be- 
tween all the “empty-handed" Army tick- 
lers and nifty "tearaway jerseys" to men- 
tion the aerial exploits of Army Quarterback 
Kingsley Fink (300-plus yards) and the re- 
ceiving of Barry Armstrong. Their achieve- 
ments against Tennessee placed them first 
in the nation in those categories that week. 

R. G. Stilwell 
Captain, USA 

West Point, N.Y. 

COMPETITION 

Sirs: 

To one who graduated from a Big Eight 
football mill, your Sept. 10 article Good- 
bye Columbus, Hello Frostburg on small- 
college football was very enjoyable. How- 
ever, l was a bit surprised to sec New Mex- 
ico and Brigham Young included with Frost- 
burg State and Black Hills State. The spotty 
"underflow" crowd at Albuquerque can be 
easily explained by a look at the snow-dust- 
ed Sandia Mountains behind the stadium. 
As at Colorado and Montana, the mountains 
have always outdrawn football at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Is it any wonder 
that football thrives in drab places like Tex- 
as? What else is there to do in Austin on a 
Saturday afternoon? 

Alan Kelso 

Cass Lake, Minn. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 




The Kansas City Crown Center Hotel. 
American Express Hotel-of-the-Month. 





Imagines rock garden carved 
into a 70-foot hill of living rock. A series 
of waterfalls connected by a flowing 
brook. Weeping fig trees, tropical fems, 
and flowering plants. 

Now hold on to your hat. This 

garden exists — inside 
the Crown Center 
Hotel, in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

You can admire it 
over a drink in the 
elegant Lobby Court, 
an oval, sunken living 
room in the center of 
the lobby. 

Then, in your 
room, admire the 
quiet. The Crown 
Center is perched on 
;ver see a waterfall Signboard Hill, a 
in a hotel lobby ? Kansas City landmark. 

Ever see five? Even the lowest rooms 

are 70 feet above the traffic. And all 
728 rooms have private balconies. 

For dinner, ascend in a glass 
elevator to the Top of the Crown, 
where you can eat, drink, and 
dance with all of Kansas City 
at your feet. 


Or sample Polynesian delicacies, 
surrounded by intricate wood carvings 
of the South Pacific, downstairs at 
Trader Vic’s. 

If you’re the energetic type, jog up to 
the Health Club above the lobby area. 
Play tennis. Swim in the all-weather 
pool. Afterwards, have a steam bath or 
sauna, a massage, or a whirlpool bath. 

Tire Crown Center is more than a 
hotel. It’s a resort, minutes from down- 
town Kansas City. 

You can 
reserve a room 
at the Crown 
Center by 
calling 


Space Bank, a service of American 
Express Reservations, Inc., at (800) 

AE 8-5000, toll-free. And, of course, 
you can put your 
whole stay there 
on the American 
Express Card. 

And since 
Kansas City is an g 
American Express 
city, you can also 
use the Card for 
shopping, dining, 
entertainment, 
and sightseeing. 

If you don’t 
have the American 
Express Card, pick 
up an application 
at the Crown 
Center, or at any 
of the 55 Western International Hotels, 
in 12 countries on 6 continents. 

Although all Western International 
Hotels are different, they have these 
things in common: elegance, personal 
attention, and a welcome for people 
carrying the American Express Card. 


The Signboard Bar, 
where you can enjoy friendly 
smiles amid American 
memorabilia. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 






